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TuE “‘ duel” between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Blaine was for 
commercial freedom on one side and commercial restriction on the 
other. Each side was represented by its best man, and the sub- 
ject was discussed with great ability. Mr. Gladstone opens the 
discussion and goes straight to the heart of the controversy. He 
shows what commerce is, what it does, and what it has accom- 
plished for Great Britain since its emancipation. He shows that 
it has increased the aggregate wealth of the nation, given better 
employment and higher wages to workmen, and supplied them 
with more, cheaper, and better food than they had ever had before. 

The question is not, as he says, whether the rate of wages is 
lower in Great Britain than in America, or whether the American 
workman is better off than the workman in England. It is not a 
question between countries, but between systems. If the rate of 
wages alone is to be taken as the test of the wisdom of commercial 
restriction, the jury will be hung and there can be no verdict, be- 
cause the United States has restriction and a higher rate of wages 
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than England, and England has freedom and a higher rate of 
wages than France, Germany, Austria, or any other country in 
Europe that has restriction. It is evident from this that some 
other factor is exercising a potent influence either in depressing 
or raising wages. Freedom of commercial exchange may be one 
of the forces, but there are others codperating with it. Mr. Glad- 
stone shows that since England adopted the policy of commercial 
freedom the wages of her working people have increased. from 50 
to 100 per cent., and that from 1843 to 1883 the income from 
capital increased 210 per cent., while the income of the working 
- classes increased 160 per cent. The wealth of both capitalist and 
workmen might increase in either country and under either sys- 
tem. And that is what has occurred in both countries, and in all 
countries where there are civilization and stable government. In a 
country like ours, blessed with the richest soils, the best of 
climates, good government, mountains filled with coal and ores 
of every kind, with ample means of cheap and rapid. transporta- 
tion, with the forces of production constantly increasing through 
the invention of labor-saving machinery, both wealth and wages 
would increase under either system. 

And it is no test of the wisdom of either to show that wealth 
and wages have increased under it. It must be shown that 
wealth and wages would increase faster under one system than 
under the other, ang to do that we must see what it is that creates 
wealth and wagesfAll wealth is created by labor, and the greatest 
wealth is created when the greatest sum of products is produced in a 
given time ; and that is done when the laborer works in harmony 
with the forces of nature and the auxiliaries which the inventive 
genius of man has supplied. If a laborer who is digging coal at 
$1 per ton, and who turns out one ton per day, should invent a 
machine by which in the same time he turns out five tons of coal, 
his daily wages would rise, whether the tariff was highor low, or 
no tariff at all; and if throughout the whole industrial system 
such an increase should occur by labor-saving methods, then 
wages would rise throughout the whole, regardless of the tariff. 
But the question is, Would they not rise higher without than 
with the tariff? Ifthe workman, when he turns out his coal, is 
prohibited from selling any part of it to anybody, his sur- 
plus will be worthless. After supplying his own wants, 
the remainder will be without value to him. But if the law 
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should permit him to sell to persons living within the same 
county, his market, though limited, would give some value to his 
surplus. Then if the law should be changed and he should be 
permitted to sell to all persons within the same State, his coal 
would increase in value. If then he was permitted to sell to all 
persons in the United States, it would take additional value just 
as the number of consumers increased, which would increase the 
demand and consequently the price. If he is permitted to 
sell to any one anywhere in the world, his product would 
find its highest value. Thus we see that just in proportion 
as the numbers of those who consume his coal increase 
does its value increase. Wealth, therefore, and wages are in- 
creased by the removal of all impediments between producers and 
consumers ; and the converse of the proposition is equally true, 
that wealth and wages are decreased by every impediment inter- 
posed between the producer and consumer. 

A farmer in Brazil will make more at labor expended in 
raising coffee than in manufacturing cloth, because the soil and 
climate are equivalent to so much capital gratuitously supplied 
to him. But coffee does not supply all his wants. He must have 
clothing, and he can obtain it more cheaply by raising coffee than 
by manufacturing cloth ; but to enjoy that advantage he must 
have an open way through which to send his coffee and bring his 
cloth. Here is where commerce becomes a necessity. If the 
Brazilian cannot have his surplus coffee transported to the manu- 
facturer, he must sell in the home market, where every one has a 
surplus as well as he, and where there is nodemand and the value 
of his labor is greatly reduced. The same is the case with the 
manufacturer. If he is not permitted to send his cloth to those 
who want it, and is compelled to sell it at home, where the market 
is oversupplied, he will find its value greatly reduced. 

_ Yet this is the policy of commercial restriction which Mr. 
Gladstone assails and Mr. Blaine defends, and this is the policy 
that the latter says increases national wealth and the wages of 
labor. As Mr. Gladstone says, commerce is based “ upon the 
unequal distribution among men and regions of aptitudes to 
produce” the things that satisfy human want. The desire for 
gain is the motive that actuates the distribution. Men only send 
away their surplus to sell when they can profit by the sale in the 
distant market. That profit is obtained when the price is higher 
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away from home than it is at home, and it is higher in the dis- 
tant market than it is in the home market because it could be 
produced, if at all, only at a higher cost. In the market from 
which a thing is exported it is produced at the lowest cost, and 
it will be produced at the highest profit if the way of transporta- 
tion is open to those who want it and can either not produce it at 
all or ata higher cost. And the profit of the producer will be 
much or little in proportion to the freedom or obstruction in the 
way from the producer to the consumer. Every producer has to 
pay the cost incurred in reaching market, and then has to sell at 
the market price. 

If the market price of wheat is one dollar per bushel at Liver- 
pool, and it costs the Russian farmer fifty cents per bushel to 
produce his wheat and the American forty cents, the American 
will have ten cents per bushel advantage in the competition. 
Then if it costs the Russian twenty cents per bushel to reach the 
market and the American ten, the American has the advantage 
of twenty cents per bushel in the contest, and would make that 
much more profit, and, if he had wheat enough to supply the 
whole demand, would soon drive his rival out; and if wheat- 
growing was a considerable part of Russian industry, the loss of a 
market for it would be a great disturbance in its material progress. 

Hence it is necessary that the way from producer to consumer 
should be free from obstructions and capable of being passed 
with the least delay and the smallest expense. And ‘ the legislator 
ought never to interfere, or only to interfere so far as imperative 
fiscal necessity may require it, with this natural law of distribu- 
tion.” When the government interferes and requires the pro- 
ducer to pay a tax for the privilege of selling in its markets, it 
necessarily raises the price which its citizens must pay. If the 
object of the tax is to restrict or prohibit the importation of the 
article in order to give the market to the home producer which 
he could not hold without it, on account of the greater cost re- 
quired to produce the competing article, it imposes a double tax 
on the consumers of both the domestic and foreign articles. One 
tax is paid to the government on the imported article ; another is 
paid to the owner of the domestic product. 

But this is not all the injury done by the tax; perhaps it is 
not the greatest. When a purchaser is required by law to pay 
more for a domestic product than he would otherwise have to 
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pay, one of two things must occur: either that amount of wealth 
is annihilated, or it is transferred from the pockets of the man 
who earned it to the pockets of the man who did not. If it is 
annihilated, it ceases to be a fund for the purchase of material, 
for the payment of wages, or for the procurement of the things 
that satisfy our wants. If it is transferred, it is taken without 
compensation from one citizen and given to another, and the dis- 
tributed wealth of millions is concentrated in the pockets of 
hundreds, where it is less able to purchase materials, pay wages, 
or satisfy wants. How, then, can import taxes increase wealth 
and wages ? How can any law foster, encourage, or stimulate the 
production of wealth or wages, when it requires the laborer to 
work two days to procure that which he could without it obtain 
in one day ? One day’s labor under such a law is lost, and that 
which it would have earned is lost. Accumulated wealth is the 
fund which must employ and pay labor, and when it is increasing 
demand for employment is increasing, and when that is increas- 
ing the rate of wages is increasing ; but if the ratio of increase of 
wealth is retarded, the ratio of increase in the demand for 
employment is retarded, and the rate of increase of wages is 
retarded also. So that taxation decreases, instead of increases, 
wealth and wages. ‘The law that governs the production of 
wealth and wages is not affected by either latitude or longitude, 
and it is just the same in a large country as ina small one, and 
applies with equal force to a continent or an island, a crowded 
city or a rural district. 

Mr. Blaine thinks that it might be wise statesmanship to per- 
mit the people of Great Britain to buy their bread at the lowest 
cost, but very unwise to permit the citizens of the United States 
to buy their sugar or their shoes on the same principle. Hesays the 
island of Great Britain lies far to the north; that its southern- 
most point is thirty degrees above the tropics, and its northernmost 
point nine degrees below the arctic circle; that the United States 
is forty times as large as Great Britain; that its natural products 
are more varied, more numerous, and of more valuable character 
than those of all Europe. Admit all that to be true; it only 
proves that in the immense extent of our country, with its variety 
of soils, its diversity of climate, and its greatly increased capacity 
to produce the things that human wants require, we are more self- 
sustaining and less dependent upon others. But, after all, it pro- 
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duces neither coffee, tea, nor spices. There are some things for 
which we must look to other countries and climes. 

But, what is more important still, this immense country, prolific 
in the production of so many things, will produce a surplus that 
will increase in proportion to the increase of its population. What 
does Mr. Blaine propose to do with its accumulating surplus? We 
must find markets for it somewhere. Admit that England has a 
«complex civilization,” that she lies far to the north, and is only 
one-fortieth of the size of the Union; what has all that to do with 
the export of cotton, wheat, and provisions ? If we can produce 
these cheaper than she can, and she can produce pig-iron and 
railroad bars cheaper than we can, why should we not make the 
exchange which is beneficial to both ? In commercial intercourse 
the question to be determined is one of profit, and neither size, 
civilization, nor geographical position has anything to do with it. 

Great Britain carries on her immense traffic with foreign 
countries because she thereby gives employment to her people, 
increases their wealth, and adds to their comfort and happiness. 
It isa source of great profit, and she is extracting every dollar 
from it she can. She is sending the products of her labor all 
over and around the world, and distributing them among all con- 
ditions of people, from the highest civilization in America to the 
darkest barbarism in the jungles of Africa ; and by her enormous 
commerce she is filling the pockets of her people with wealth. 
Why should we not do it ? Mr. Blaine favors subsidizing steam- 
ship lines to ran between our home and foreign ports; but why 
should we hunt commerce with other people when we refuse to 
take it when we find it? Does our continental position forbid 
us to send our products to foreign countries and to receive theirs 
in exchange ? If our civilization or geographical position demands 
that our exchanges shall be confined among ourselves, and that we 
shall neither import from nor export to foreign countries, what 
good is to be accomplished by subsidizing steamship lines ? That 
Mr. Gladstone might favor liberal appropriations to steamship 
lines is quite natural. English statesmen having first removed all 
legislative hindrances, having negotiated treaties with other coun- 
tries by which tariff obstructions have been removed or greatly 
lessened, having sent out consuls and commercial agents to hunt 
for and protect English commerce, it was in line with established 
English policy to hunt new markets and make a way to reach 
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them with English products. But upon what ground can Ameri- 
can statesmen favor granting subsidies to steamships to hunt for 
commerce which our continental position forbids us to receive ? 

It is claimed by Mr. Blaine that between 1826 and 1846 Great 
Britain increased her material wealth beyond all precedent in the 
commercial history of the world. But does it follow that her 
wealth came from her tax on bread that she swept away in 1846 ? 
The invention of labor-saving machinery and the utilization of 
coal and steam in production greatly increased her prosperity, but 
neither of them was the product of her tax on wheat. Her rapid 
development during that period was caused by multiplying her 
power of production, not by decreasing it, as her tariff did. Her 
growth in wealth for the period between 1860 and 1890, or any 
twenty years of that time, under free trade, far outstrips the 
growth of the former period. Since she cast off the last of her 
shackles in 1860,—which we picked up and riveted upon the arms 
of our people,—she has left us sadly in the lurch. Having reduced 
the cost of ship-building and of the products of her labor, she 
has swept our vessels from the seas, and is now carrying her own 
products to market, and a large share of those of other countries. 
Having reversed our policy of commercial freedom, and loaded 
the materials of our manufacture with additional costs, we re- 
tired within our own boundaries, and left her the unchallenged 
mistress of the seas. Then, having all her raw material free of 
tax, and labor cheaper than any other country on earth except 
ours (and we were out of the contest), she took the world’s mar- 
kets, and holds them to-day against all comers, and will continue 
to do so until we unload our burden of taxation on materials, when 
we can and will produce cheaper than she can, and she must take 
a secondary place in the contest. 

There can be no surer test of the prosperity of a country than 
the increase of its foreign trade, and no surer test of the retarda- 
tion of that prosperity than the decrease of that trade. By going 
back to 1816, when the obstructive system may be said to have 
begun its career, we see that our total foreign trade amounted to 
$229,000,000. (See Stat. Abs. U. S. for 1888.) From 1800 to 
1816 our foreign trade increased 41 per cent. During the next 
sixteen years, under the encouraging aud fostering care of high 
tariffs, it decreased 23 per cent.; and from 1820 to 1830 it was 
not so great as it was in the first ten years of the century, during 
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which ‘‘ the highway of nations was almost without a flag float- 


inz on its surface except the flag of commercial marauders.” | 


Yet during that period, when all the earth seemed to be in arms 
on land and sea, our foreigit commerce was greater than under 
the restricting tariffs in existerse from 1816 to 1832. Our 
foreign trade began to decline after 1816, and had fallen to 
$109,000,000 in 1821. From that time it began slowly to 
recover. It increased 30 per cent. from 1821 to 1824. The 
tariff of 1824 checked it again, and it had increased at less than 
4 per cent. in 1828; and from 1828 to 1832 it increased 21 per 
cent. After the enactment of the compromise tariff of 1833, 
which required a reduction of the existing tariff 10 per cent. 
every two years (not every year, as stated by Mr. Blaine), 
our foreign trade began to increase more rapidly, and by 1836 
it amounted to $292,000,000, which was an increase in four 
years of 65 per cent. In 1841 it was $227,000,000, which it had 
reached under the constantly-falling tariff of 1833. In 1842 
the restrictive system was again restored and our trade again 
fell off, but slowly recovered till 1846, when it was $227,000,000 
—again just what it had been in 1841, and $2,000,000 less than 
it had been in 1816. In 1846 a revenue tariff with low duties 
took the place of the high tariff of 1842. The tariff of 1846 was 
further reduced in 1857, and from 1846 to 1860, under non-pro- 
tective tariffs, our foreign trade increased over 200 per cent. 
After 1860 we returned again to restrictive tariffs with higher 
duties than ever, and for the next fourteen years (from 1860 to 
1874) our foreign trade increased only 65 per cent., instead of 
200; and for the fourteen years of high tariffs (from 1874 to 
1888) it increased 23 per cent. instead of 200 per cent. 

It will be seen that whenever our foreign trade increases our 
agricultural -products increase in price; that distributes wealth 
through the great hive of agricultural labor; that again demands 
the products of manufacture, and that gives better employment 
and higher wages to labor, and that brings prosperity to the 
whole land. It was so under the falling tariff of 1833, and it 
was so under the low-revenue tariffs from 1846 to 1860. Mr. 
Blaine charges that the depression and panic of 1837 were the 
product of the falling tariff of 1833. It is astrange argument 
that reducing taxation produces depression, distress, and bank- 
ruptcy, and that imposing high taxes produces wealth and 
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prosperity, and the higher the tax the greater the prosperity. 
But such is the logic of the advocate of commercial restriction. 
John Quincy Adams said in 1832 “that the remission of taxes 
must, in its nature, be a measure always acceptable to the 
people.” He said of the committee for which hespoke: ‘* They 
feel the delight with which any one permitted to enjoy the luxury 
of assenting to such aremission may indulge the benevolence of 
his disposition.” Mr. Adams, if alive to-day, would be branded 
by Pennsylvania iron-masters as an agent of the Cobden Club. 

Henry C. Carey, the advocate of high taxes as a potent instru- 
ment in the increase of wealth, started that argument about the 
panic of 1837 and that of 1857. It has often been exploded, but 
it comes up smiling every time any one proposes “ to enjoy the 
luxury ” of reducing taxes. In 1842 the same charge was made 
in the Senate, and Mr. Clay, who was the author of the Com- 
promise Bill, said that ‘‘it was not correct that the Compromise 
Act had occasioned the embarrassments of the country,” and that 
“it was a great mistake to say that any portion of the embarrass- 
ments of the country had resulted from it.” This ‘great mis- 
take” Mr. Blaine has made. Mr. Clay said it was speculation in 
lands and the expansion of the currency that produced that panic, 
and that the reduction of the tariff had nothing to do with it. 
The circulation of the country had increased from $121,000,000 
in 1833 to $222,000,000 in 1837. The increased circulation, two- 
thirds of which was paper, caused an upward tendency in prices. 
People who had money invested it in lands that were constantly 
rising in value, and not only invested all they had, but borrowed 
all they could and invested both money and credit. The paper 
balloon collapsed, and speculation and credits fell to the ground. 
Even if reducing taxes could bring on a panic, there had not been 
enough reduction at that time to affect anything. Eighty per 
cent. of the rates of the tariff of 1832 were still in force. Ten 
per cent. was reduced January 1, 1834, and 10 per cent. January 
1, 1836. The average rate of duty on dutiable goods from 1833 to 
1837 was 36 per cent., and for the five years from 1842 to 1846 
was 32 per cent. If tariff rates averaging 32 per cent. gave pros- 
perity to the country, as Mr. Blaine says they did, how could the 
higher rate of 36 per cent. bring panic and bankruptcy ? 

In 1857, Congress, finding a surplus in the treasury and the 
revenues increasing beyond all requirement for government ex- 
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penditure, again reduced the taxes, and Mr. Blaine says that 
reduction of taxation brought on the panic of that year. The 
panic of 1857 was produced by the same cause that produced the 
one of 1837. From 1850 prices continued to rise till 1857, when 
gold prices touched the highest point ever reached within the 
memory of men now living. Each year brought higher prices 
for all property. People plunged into speculation again, buying 
property, paying all the money they had and going in debt for 
more. Any one who will examine the list of annual prices in the 
report of the director of the mint for 1881 will see that that 
year shows the highest gold prices we have ever had before or 
since. And any person who will, without preconceived preju- 
dice, read the history of that period will be forced to the con- 
clusion that it was increase of circulation, and not decrease of 
taxation, that brought on the fever for speculation which ended 
in the bankruptcy of the speculators. The legitimate business of 
the country was scarcely touched. The country was full of 
metallic money. Agriculture, manufacture, and commerce had 
distributed it, and confidence was soon restored and business 
resumed its usual channels. 

The revenue tariff of 1846 was passed July 30, to go into 
effect December 1. Secretary Walker had predicted in his report 
that the passage of a revenue measure would increase imports and 
exports, and would enhance the price of our agricultural products 
that had to find a foreign market for their surplus. The results 
proved how well he had reckoned. Before the Ist of December 
came, the value of leading agricultural products rose in the New 
York markets 23 per cent.; cotton rose 18; per cent., wheat 
17,5 per cent., rye 18 per cent., corn 244 per cent., oats 40, per 
cent., and barley 24,4 per cent. Seven of the principal crops, as 
reported by the Secretary, had increased in value $115,000,000, 
and he estimated that the increased value of the whole crop 
amounted to $350,000,000. If our present obstructive tariff 
were reduced to the average rate of that of 1846, it would add 
again at least 23 per cent. to the value of our crops, which is 
claimed by the statistician of the Agricultural Department to be 
four thousand millions of dollars ; and an increase of 23 per cent. 
would add to it more than $900,000,000. 

But it is constantly charged that, if we lower our taxes, we will 
let in foreign goods and ruin our manufacturers. If this is true, 
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they would all have been ruined between 1846 and 1860, for our 
imports and exports were constantly increasing from year to year. 
But domestic production kept pace with the times, and our man- 
ufactures grew with the growth of our agriculture and commerce. 
During the decade from 1850 to 1860 our agricultural product 
increased 95 per cent. and our manufacturing product 85 per 
cent. Neither agriculture, commerce, nor manufactures have 
ever increased at an equal ratio during any decade through which 
we have passed either before or since. From 1860 to 1870 our 
manufacturing product only increased 80 per cent., and from 
1870 to 1880 only 59 per cent. Under the revenue tariffs from 
1850 to 1860 the production of cotton goods increased 76 per 
cent., woollen goods 42 per cent., carpetings 45 per cent., men’s 
clothing 45 per cent., boots and shoes 70 per cent., paper 108 per 
- cent., printing 168 per cent., musical instruments 153 per cent., 
coal-mining 182 per cent., iron-mining 79 per cent., steel 900 per 
cent., farming implements 156 per cent., bar, sheet, and railroad 
iron 100 per cent., and the cash value of farms 103 per cent. 
Certainly these industries were not injured by enlarging the 
market. Manufacturers of wool were weighted down by the tax 
of 30 per cent. on wool and the same on the finished product, 
until the act of 1857 put all wool costing less than twenty cents 
per pound on the free list. Then the woollen manufactures 
sprang forward and made their chief increase in three years of 
the ten. Does that look as though the English had taken our 
home market ? We were not only holding our own market, but 
we were beginning to take the markets of the world. Our 
exports of all merchandise increased 120 per cent., cotton manu- 
factures 130 per cent., iron and steel 190 per cent., hats 200 per 
cent., boots and shoes 600 per cent., wearing apparel 150 per 
cent., earthen and stone ware 300 per cent., glass 100 per cent., 
and tin 200 per cent. Does not this look as though we were 
taking the English markets, instead of their taking ours, as Mr. 
Blaine says they were doing ? We were not only taking her mar- 
kets, but the markets of all other rivals, because we were making 
better and cheaper goods. Does any advocate of commercial 
restriction assert that during any ten years of our history, either 
before or since that period, we ever increased our exports either of 
agricultural or manufacturing products at an equal ratio? The 
same prosperous growth is shown in the enormous increase of the 
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national wealth, which from 1850 to 1860 was 126 percent. It 
has never been approximated before or since. 

The marvellous growth of the country in all departments of 
national industry under the free-trade tariffs of 1846 and 1857 is 
not denied by Mr. Blaine, but he says it was due to the discovery 
of gold in California, to the Crimean War, the Mexican War, the 
Irish famine, and other adventitious circumstances. He forgets 
that the prosperity had come and was firmly established before 
an ounce of gold had found its way from the mines of California 
to the channels of circulation. The Crimean War, occurring long 
after the tariff of 1846 had torn down the barriers and let in the 
prosperity, had no effect upon the country prior to 1853, when 
it began. It probably increased the price of breadstuffs in 1854 
and 1855, but it had no effect upon American manufactures. It 
is difficult to see how it stimulated the production of cotton 
goods, hats, boots, shoes, glass goods, paper, leather, iron, or 
steel. It is difficult to comprehend how a war in Europe could 
add to the national wealth, except in stimulating the export 
of food aud army stores. England and France certainly supplied 
their own arms and ordnance and quartermaster stores. Prices 
touched their highest point in 1857, after the war had closed. 
But the assertion that our own war with Mexico, which began 
and terminated before 1850, was the cause of the increased na- 
tional wealth from 1850 to 1860, and the enormous increase in 
importation, exportation, and consumption, is beyond the bounds 
of conception. 

The total production of gold in the United States from 1850 
to 1860 was $550,000,000, while from 1860 to 1870 it was 8576,- 
000,000, and from 1870 to 1880 it was $700,000,000. Why did 
not the greater production of the two decades after 1860 give 
greater prosperity, if that gave the prosperity in the former 
decade? Instead of that, the growth of neither national wealth, 
agriculture, manufactures, nor commerce approximated it. Leav- 
ing out the decade of the war, and comparing .that from 1870 to 
1880, when there was the largest gold production, instead of enor- 
mous increase of prosperity, there never has been a period in 
the history of the country so black with disaster. For more than 
half the decade all the industries of the country were stretched 
upon their backs. The roads and highways were filled with tramps 
and beggars. Immigration was falling off year by year, and emi- 
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gration increasing year by year. State after State was tottering 
on its foundation and calling on the general government for aid 
to keep it on its feet. The central city of the iron and steel in- 
dustry was set on fire by starving workingmen who were out of 
employment, and there was not power enough in the State of 
Pennsylvania either to suppress the disorder or extinguish the 
flames. During a large part of that decade it was estimated that 
three millions of men were out of work. The gold product that 
Mr. Blaine thinks contributed so largely to the prosperity of the 
free-trade decade ought to have produced the same effect, and in 
a greater degree, from 1870 to 1880. The fact is that California 
gold had little to de with the material condition of the country at 
either period. The great body of it left the country as fast as it was 
taken from the mines. Our circulation in 1850 was $265,000,- 
000, and in 1860 it was $487,000,000, but we had exported $400,- 
000,000. The increase in our circulation had come from in- 
creased prices for our exports and decreased prices for our im- 
ports. The Irish famine cost us as much in the decline in cotton 
as it made up in the advance in provisions, but, like the Mexican 
War, it was over before the free-trade decade began. The Crimean 
War came and went, and still the prosperity continued and at an 
increasing rate. The question still remains, What produced it if 
unshackled commerce did not? 

Mr. Blaine says that the periods of depression in our home 
manufactures were those in which England most prospered in 
her commercial relations with us. In this statement he is not 
accurate. When England is most prosperous, she has the most 
money to buy what we have to sell and what her wants require her 
to buy, and these are mainly agricultural products. When she is 
most prosperous, she makes an active demand on our farmers for 
cotton, breadstuffs, and provisions. This active demand always 
raises the prices of all farm products all over the country, and 
distributes wealth among the masses of the people. Between 
1879 and 1881 England’s prosperity enabled her to demand of 
our farmers, and pay for, a large amount of their products. The 
value of the articles we sent her in 1881 amounted to $477,000,- 
000, and that was more than half of our total exports to all 
countries. By her prosperity chiefly we increased our exports of 
agricultural products from $546,000,000 in 1879 to $730,000,000 
in 1881. This enormous increase was the result mostly of 
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England’s ability to buy from us and pay us for our surplus. 
The increased demand very greatly increased the prices of these 
products, and distributed among our farmers a large amount of 
money. ‘There was an average increase in the price of corn, 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, hay, and cctton of 
42 per cent. over the prices of 1879. 

Now, if England’s prosperity enabled her to buy and consume 
$200,000,000 more of our agricultural products this year than she 
did last year, the increased demand would again increase the prices 
of these products, and if it amounted to 42 per cent., as it did 
before, it would add $1,500,000,000 to the value of our crop, which, 
we have seen, is estimated at four billions. This large sum dis- 
tributed among our farmers would soon be distributed among all 
classes. Nine dollars out of every ten would be spent for articles 
to be consumed by the purchaser. How would the domestic 
manufacturer share in the result of this prosperity of England ? 
We produce annually about $7,000,000,000 of manufactured prod- 
ucts. We exported last year $138,000,000, and we imported, 
including raw sugar, manufactures amounting to $422,000,000 ; 
so that our total home consumption reaches about $7,300,000,000, 
of which over 94 per cent. is home production, and less than 6 
per cent. foreign production. 

Now, when this large increased wealth—the result mainly of 
England’s prosperity and what is left of our trade with her—is to 
be expended in the purchase of manufactures, who is to reap the 
incaleuable benefits from its expenditure ? Ninety-four per cent. 
will go into the pockets of the home producers and home laborers, 
and 6 per cent. into those of the foreigner. This will create an 
active demand for home products, and an active demand for the 
raw materials and the labor to make them, and this again will 
increase the price of the materials and the wages of labor. So 
that, after all, not only is the prosperity of England communi- 
cated to our farmers, but through them it goes to the manu- 
facturers, to the laborers, and the producers of raw materials, 
and it does not stop yet. The consumerand the producer are not 


‘side by side, and never will be. The merchant and the middle- 


man have to supply the missing link, and when there is an in- 
creased product to be distributed there is an active demand made 
on them for their services, and they obtain constant employment 
and higher wages. 
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Mr. Blaine’s mistake is the mistake of the system which he 
is attempting with his splendid ability to support, and nowhere 
in this or any other country could it have chosen an abler cham- 
pion. It is being assailed at every point, and it will require all 
of his tact and talent to cover its retreat and prevent it from 
degenerating into a rout as it leaves the field. 

The system falsely called protection maintains that commerce 
is a gambling device in which one party wins and the other loses. 
Therefore if England makes anything in a trade with us she is 
benefited and we are injured. But the truth is both parties are 
benefited. We can produce much that she wants better and 
cheaper than she can, and she can produce much that we want 


_ cheaper and better than we can; and the exchange is beneficial to 


both. Our vast system of manufactures stands upon the same 
solid and immovable foundation as our agriculture. There are 
but few things in either that we cannot produce cheaper than 
they can be produced elsewhere, and that article whose cost of 
production is the lowest holds the market against all competitors. 
Throughout our whole history we have been exporting a large 
part of our annual crops to others who could either not produce 
them at all or not as cheaply as they could obtain them by 
producing something else and exchanging their surplus for ours. 
No tariff levied upon agricultural products can help them. It 
can only hurt them, as it does by prohibiting the import of the 
things that would come to be exchanged for them. We have the 
soil and climate adapted to the cultivation of grain and cotton 
and to raising the stock which supplies the food for mankind. 
It yields a larger return for the labor expended than any other 
country. We have more intelligent, enterprising, and skilful 
farmers than are to be found in any other country. We use 
labor-saving machinery, and make our labor more productive than 
the labor of any other people. These advantages enable us to 
produce a greater quantity in a given time, and at a lower cost, 
and hence we can hold our own market against the world. 

But it is not in the home market that our agricultural interest 
is imperilled. It is in the foreign market, and the danger there 
does not come from rival products, for we can raise our prod- 
ucts and pay the costs of transportation to market and then 
undersell with profit all rivals. The danger is in foreign and do- 
mestic tariffs that prohibit our entrance into the market. Some 
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years ago we exported breadstuffs and provisions largely to 
European markets on the continent. That trade is now almost 
destroyed by hostile tariffs in retaliation for our prohibitions 
against their manufactures. Our productive capacity is greater 
than our capacity to consume, and the excess is growing greater 
year by year, and if we are to be shut out from our consumers, the 
surplus must be thrown upon the home market, already largely 
oversupplied, with the prices constantly low and constantly tend- 
ing to a lower level. The result is that agricultural production 
is discouraged, the output is decreased, and the farmers are kept 
straitened and with no prospects of bettering their condition. 
We have to-day twelve millions more people than we had in 1881, 
and yet our exports of agriculture are 230 millions less than they 
were that year, when they should be 250 millions more, and 
would be if the markets were not shut against us. If we would 
open our markets to the products of other countries, ours would 
be demanded and taken in exchange for theirs. But as long 
as we refuse to take their surplus they cannot take ours, be- 
cause they have nothing else with which to pay. The solution of 
the difficulty will be found in the removal of the barriers which 
we have interposed against the admission of their products, and 
that will permit them to come and exchange with us, to the 
mutual advantage of both. 

Our manufacturers, like our farmers, are standing sadly in 
need of more extended markets. With the capital, machinery, 
and manual labor now organized and embarked in manufactur- 
ing, we can turn out a third more product than our people can 
consume, and we must either have more markets and more con- 
sumers, or less product, less employment, less wages, and less 
profits to capital. 

Situated as we are to-day, we are shut out from the world’s 
markets because the cost of our production is greater than that of 
our rivals. We only export a trifle of the vast product we manu- 
facture—about 2 per cent. of the whole. With our productive 
machinery, with the inventive genius of our people constantly in 
advance of the world, with our cheap and skilled labor, we can 
produce, cheaper and better, more than half the products which 
the manufacturing people of Europe are distributing through the 
world, if we could obtain the materials at the same cost. Europe 
is exporting a thousand millions of textiles every year, most of 
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which we can make more cheaply than she can, and give better 
employment and better wages to our people; but the flock- 
master says it is the duty of the government to give hima bounty 
on his wool, the hemp-grower on his hemp, the coal-owner on his 
coal, and the manufacturer on his machinery; and by the time 
all the bounties are paid the cost of the product is so high that it 
cannot be sold anywhere but at home, and there the home con- 
sumer is bound to buy, and pay all these costs, or go without. If 
Congress would remove the duty from all materials that enter into 
manufacture, then we could buy them on equal terms with the 
foreigner, and, having advantage of him in the cheapness of our 
labor, we could soon start all our machinery and operate it in 
full time, and give full employment and better wages to our 
workmen. ‘There is no good reason why we should not make and 
export the largest part of the metal goods thut are now made in and 
exported from European shops. With cost >f production brought 
to the lowest point by removal of all taxes oi. materials going into 
manufacture, we should soon recover our lost position as carrier of 
the world’s commerce. We should soon see our commercial 
marine in all parts of the world, and, instead of paying 150 
millions to foreigners to carry our commerce we should pay it 
té our own people, and give employment to thousands of Ameri- 
cans in our carrying trade. But before we begin the contest with 
other nations we must get rid of the Pennsylvania idea that it is 
better to hang a man than make a seaman of him. 

Mr. Blaine says that in 1860 the population of the United 
States and Great Britain was about the same, and that our wealth 
was then fourteen thousand millions and that of Great Britain was 
twenty-nine thousand millions, and that at the end of twenty 
years the United States had added nearly thirty thousand millions 
to her wealth and Great Britain nearly fifteen thousand millions 
to hers. With a small error in the statement of the wealth of the 
United States in 1860 he is correct. Our national wealth in 1860 
was over sixteen thousand millions, instead of under fourteen, 
and the gain of the United States in twenty years was twenty- 
seven thousand millions, instead of thirty. But does that prove 
that because the United States has commercial restriction, and 
Great Britain has not, the former has surpassed her rival in the 
race for wealth ? Let us apply the same test to France. She has 
commercial restriction, just as we have, and if that is the cause of 
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our superior growth over England, it ought to produce the same 
effect in France. France is an older country than Great Britain, 
is more populous, and has been for years. Great Britain got her 
artisans from France and the Low Countries during the religious 
persecutions of the Protestants on the continent, and that was 
the germ from which her manufactures sprang. And yet in 1882, 
while France had thirty-seven million people and Great Britain 
thirty-five million, the wealth of Great Britain was $44,800,000,- 
000 and that of France was $40,300,000,000. Germany, another 
protection country, had forty-five million people and $31,615,- 
000,000 of wealth. Both countries older than England and yet 
both behind her. There is no connection whatever between any 
of these facts and the issue joined. They are like the differ- 
ence in the rate of wages between the United States and Great 
Britain. It has beeo claimed by Protectionists that our rate of 
wages is higher than. Great Britain’s because we have high tariffs 
and she has not. On the other hand, Germany and France have 
lower rates of wages than Great Britain; and they have high 
tariffs, and she has not. Protection seems to be a principle that 
can work both ways. 

Instead of claiming our marvellous growth as the logical 
result of commercial restriction because it has occurred subse- 
quent to the adoption of that policy, it would be more satis- 
factory toshow how wealth is made and trace it back ‘to that 
source, if it be the rightful one. How is the dollar, the unit of 
the vast pile, made ? The answer must be, Bylabor. That is the 
producing cause of all wealth. And the largest wealth will be 
made where labor produces the largest amount of products in a 
given time. These products will take their largest value where 
there is the largest demand for their consumption, and that is in 
the markets where the same articles cannot be produced, or 
cannot be produced as cheaply, or not in sufficient quantities to 
supply the demand. Hence the surplus must find its markets 
away from home, where it is wanted, and not at home, where it 
is not wanted. At home it has its lowest value, because it is not 
wanted ; away from home it finds its highest value, because it is 
wanted. But the person who wants must have the capacity to 
buy ; this he can only have by having the right to sell and have 
his surplus conveyed to his customer. This is commerce. Having 
the right to enter the market where his product is wanted, and to 
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sell it at the highest price he can obtain, he is that much more able 
to buy and pay for the surplus of others; and all parties having 
access to markets where these products are wanted obtain the high- 
est prices and accumulate the most wealth. Just in the propor- 
tion that the market is closed and the product driven back upon 
the producer, just so is the price decreased, and the ratio of 
accumulation of wealth retarded. 

This is what protection does. When protection puts taxes 
upon the goods of the foreigner that prohibit them from coming 
here, he is rendered less able to take in exchange the surplus 
which we are ready and anxious to give. He takes less of our 
wheat, flour, cotton, and provisions; a larger surplus is left in the 
home market; the demand is decreased; the price falls, and the 
growth of wealth is retarded. Protection, therefore, has lessened 
the height of the column, high as it is. Had it not been for 
restrictions and prohibitions on our trade, it would have been 
greater. Our enormous growth is due to our rich soil, to our 
splendid climate, and to the productive efficiency of our farmers; 
and in manufactures to the great multiplication of machinery and 
its productive power, and to the genius and skill of our workmen, 
as wellas to the immense mineral wealth which we have, and 
which we are taking out of the earth and consuming at home and 
shipping to foreign countries. The superiority of our labor over 
that of Great Britain may be shown by one item. Mr. Hill, for- 
merly statistician of the State Department, in an argument before 
the Tariff Commission in 1882, said that in that year we, with 
5,250,000 hands, produced double what Great Britain did with 
5,140,000 hands. Gateley’s ‘‘ World’s Progress” puts our prod- 
uct in 1882 at six thousand millions and Great Britain’s at four 
thousand millions. Even that would show that the same number 
of laborers here produce 50 per cent. more than they do in Great 
Britain. This accounts for our superior wealth. No people ever 
have increased or ever will increase in wealth by the help of taxa- 
tion. No people can increase in wealth by being kept out of 
market with their products. Taking one dollar out of a man’s 
pocket does not put two in. How can taking a man’s money and 
giving it to another increase his wealth ? 

Without showing the least connection between his facts and 
his theory, Mr. Blaine continues to make statements about the 
growth of the United States and compare it. with the growth of 
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England. It is somewhat strange that it has not occurred to him 
to compare his own country with any of those on the Continent 
whose foreign trade is under the same restrictions. He will find we 
have excelled them more than we have England. Coming to partic- 
ulars, he says that English steel rails were delivered in New York 
in 1862 at $103.44 ir gold and in 1864 at $88 per ton, and that up 
to 1870 English manufacturers held the market ; but what re- 
duced the price from $103.44 to $88 he does not tell us. It was 
certainly not our competition, for during the three years prior to 
1870 we produced less than twenty thousand tons. But in 1870, 
he says, under the specific duty of #28 per ton, we took the home 
market and held it until during the last summer the home and 
the foreign price were substantially the same. He might have 
made his statement still stronger and said that in 1875, 1876, 1877, 
and 1878 the prices in the United States were lower than in 
Great Britain. But does that prove that the high taxes put on 
the rails have been beneficial to the people of the United States ? 
For the years prior to 1870 the tax was 45 per cent. and the 
prices ranged from $106 to $166 per ton ; so that the duty at the 
lowest was $47.70 per ton, and on the highest $74.70 per ton. If 
it was high duties that developed this industry, why did it not, 
prior to 1870, reach the point claimed forit in 1889 ? The steel- 
rail industry is new, and it started in this country soon after it did 
in England. And as soon as our manufacturers could procure 
the patents and protect themselves against competition at home, 
and through the tariff be protected against competition from 
abroad, they went to work to amass a great fortune. The prices 
from 1875 to 1878 and the prices given by Mr. Blaine show that 
we can produce rails as cheaply as they can be produced in Eng- 
land, and when the demand is dull and prices fall so that Eng- 
lish rails cannot be imported and pay the heavy duty and be sold, 
then our manufacturers have the market all to themselves and 
fix the price according to the demand. When the demand is 
great and the prices go up, as they did in 1871, ’72, and ’73, then 
importation sets in, and the consumer pays the whole amount fixed 
by the tariff on both foreign and domestic product. 

Mr. Blaine challenges the statement made by Mr. Cleveland 
in his message that ‘‘ while comparatively a few use the imported 
articles, millions of our people, Who never use and never saw any 
of the foreign products, purchase and use things of the same 
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kind made in this country, and pay therefor nearly or quite the 
same enhanced price which the duty adds to the imported arti- 
cles.” Mr. Blaine thinks ‘‘ Mr. Cleveland’s argument would have 
been strengthened if he had given a few examples—nay, if he 
had given one example—to sustain his charge.” I will do myself 
the pleasure of strengthening Mr. Cleveland's argument, and will 
give him for Mr. Cleveland ‘‘a few examples” of the accuracy of 
that statement. I will take steel rails to start with. In 1870 we 
imported 44,000 tons of steel rails, for which we paid in the for- 
eign market $52 per ton, and duty at $28. The cost price in 
our market, duty paid, was $78, exclusive of costs of freight, in- 
surance, commissions, profits, etc. At the same time we produced 
34,000 tons; price at heme $102.50. In 1872 we imported 
105,000 tons, for which we paid in the foreign market $58.17 per 
ton; duty, $28 per ton; together, $86.17 price laid down in New 
York, exclusive of freights and other charges. At the same time 
we produced 83,000 tons at $112 per ton. In 1873 we imported 
139,000 tons ; price in foreign country, $64.43 per ton; duty, 
$28 ; making $92.43 per ton. At the same time we produced at 
home 115,000 tons ; home price, $120.50 per ton. In 1880 we 
imported 612,000 tons of pig-iron, worth in foreign markets $18.84 
per ton; duty, $7 per ton; whole cost delivered in New York, 
without freight or other charges, $25.84. Referring to the price- 
list of the Iron and Steel Association, we find the average price 
for that year of pig-iron in Philadelphia was $28.50. In 1881 we 
imported 295,666 tons of pig iron, for which we paid in the foreign 
market $20.56 per ton; $7 duty added made $27.56 delivered in 
New York. At the same time the average American price was 
$31.36 perton. In 1882 we imported 118,062 tons, for which we 
paid in the foreign market $18.77 per ton ; $7 duty added made 
$25.77 delivered in New York. The American price for the 
same time was $31.36 per ton. In each one of these cases the 
domestic manufacturer sold his product for a price high enough 
to cover foreign price, tariff, and all other charges added. 

These ‘‘few examples” may be accepted as evidences of the 
cost to the home consumer of the articles which are dutiable and 
which are imported. It is no answer to this to say that for many 
articles chargeable with duty the price here is lower than in 
foreign countries. When it is, we do not import them. When- 
ever the price rises high enough to import and sell with duty 
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added, then the similar article produced at home gets ‘‘ nearly or 
quite the same enhanced price.” 

The steel rails which Mr. Blaine says were worth $35 per ton in 
England and the same in the United States are not affected by 
the tariff. When the demand is small and prices are low, our 
manufacturers fall below the top of the tariff wall and supply 
them at such prices above cost of production as they can obtain ; 
but when the demand is great and prices rise, the domestic man- 
ufacturer uses the tariff to lift his prices $17 per ton higher than 
the foreign price. Then both the foreign and the domestic rails 
carry to the consumer the full tariff rates. Mr. Blaine asks if any 
one believes that steel rails could ever have been furnished as 
cheaply as English rails except by the steady competition of 
American producers with the English and among themselves. 
What competition was there among American manufactur- 
ers? It was a monopoly. The manufacturers owned a patent, 
and there could be no competition. There was no competition © 
against the English manufacturers, for the tariff prohibited them 
from competing except when prices were so high that the English- 
man could send his rails here, pay duty and charges, and make 
profits, though $28 on the ton less than the American manufact- 
urer was making. 

He cites another instance of the wisdom of the tariff in build- 
ing up the carpet trade. He says that in 1860 nearly one-half of 
the carpets used in the United States were imported, and now out 
of sixty millions paid annually for carpets less than a million is 
paid for foreign carpets. And he might truthfully have added, 
«There was no reason why we should buy any from abroad.” 
The woollen industry ever since 1824 has had a dead body bound 
on its shoulders in the tax on wool, and it will never show what 
it is capable of doing until wool and all other materials used in its 
manufacture are relieved from tariff taxation, and a revenue duty 
placed upon the finished product. If wool, like cotton, had been 
free of duty from 1850 to 1860, it would have made the same 
growth as cotton manufactures; but the 30-per cent. duty on 
wool greatly restricted the domestic production, and it 
made but little progress till after the tariff of 1857, when all 
wool under twenty cents a pound was put on the free list. In the 
three years between that time and 1860 it made a very consid- 
erable growth. Mr. Blaine begs the question when he says that 
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carpets are cheaper now than they were thirty years ago. So is 
everything; but taxing people did not reduce the price, or give 
the carpet-workers better wages, as he contends. The price of 
carpets has been reduced by the improved methods of manufact- 
ure, and the wages of the workman by the increased amount of 
work he does in a day. 

Mr. Blaine wants to know what the thousands of laborers em- 
ployed in steel-rail manufacture would do if the tariff were removed 
from steel rails? The answer is ready: they would make steel 
rails. He himself shows that we can, and, when we have to do so, 
do, produce steel rails as cheaply as they are produced in England. 
Now, if the duty were entirely removed, a ton of rails would be 
very much cheaper; there would be a much greater demand for 
them and for the labor that makes them; that increased demand 
would increase the wages of the men ; there would be more rails 
made, more railroads built, more men employed, and a reduction 
in transportation charges. The only change which would be made 
that would be damaging to anybody would be the reduction in the 
profits of the manufacturer. 

Mr. Blaine seems to be elated ut the statement of Mr. Gladstone 
that we produce cloth and iron ai high prices, instead of cereals 
and cotton at low prices, and he proceeds to thank him profusely 
in the name of all the friends of high taxes. But it seems to me 
that the farmer will not become hilarious at the proposition of 
Mr. Blaine to increase for him the cost of producing his cotton 
and his grains. The whole progress of our industrial system and 
its enormous growth have come through decreasing the cost of 
production by utilizing machinery and other agencies for increas- 
ing product. Ifthe Western farmer could lower the present cost 
of producing a bushel of wheat, there would be a greater margin 
of profit between cost of production and market prices. If a 
Southern farmer could, by labor-saving machinery or otherwise, 
reduce the cost of making a bale of cotton one-half below what it is 
to-day, the South would advance with even greater strides than 
she is now making. 

As Mr. Gladstone says, our manufacturers are producing iron 
and cloth at high prices, and our farmers have to pay that 
increased cost when they buy and consume these products, and 
it is an unnecessarily burdensome and exhausting tax upon them. 
If the tax on coal and ores were taken off, iron could be produced 
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cheaper ; if the tax on wool and machinery and dyes were taken 
off, the cost of producing woollen goods would be reduced ; but, 
as it is, the price to the consumer is enhanced by these taxes, con- 
sumption is restricted, and many have to go without who would 
otherwise be enabled to buy. 

Mr. Blaine seems to believe in scarcity, and that it would be 
better for our farmers not to raise so much grain because the 
foreign market is so filled that the prices are unduly lowered. 
What else would he have them raise ? Would he have them stop 
work ? The interest on their debts does not stop running when 
they stop working. Would it not be better to let the farmers go 
on working and raise all the wheat they can and send it to foreign 
markets, where there are now, and always will be, consumers 
enough to take it all at good prices, if our government will only 
let us take what they have to give in exchange and what we want 
and need? England needs our food products, and when she takes 
them to the extent that we take from her what she has to give, 
then she must look to India, Russia, and other countries to make 
out her supply and take from them products that cost them more 
to produce than ours cost us. If we examine the Report on For- 
eign Commerce for 1888, we will see in a table prepared by our 
Bureau of Statistics that the export price of our wheat for a 
series of years has been lower than the export price of any other 
country on the globe. What we want is not to limit the product 
or to increase the cost of production, as Mr. Blaine seems to 
think, but to increase the facilities of exchange. An increased 
recognition of the natural right of our farmers to buy and sell 
would be the true solution of the difficulty. 

Mr. Blaine does not controvert the fact, stated by Mr. Glad- 
stone, that wages have increased in England since the removal of 
all shackles from her foreign commerce. But he attributes the 
advance to the emigration of her workmen to the United States. 
Both causes contributed to it. It is not a little surprising to wit- 
ness the facility with which Protectionists shift their logic. He 
has been impressing us all through his very able article with the 
idea that it was protection that raised wages ; now he says it is 
demand and supply. Mr. Gladstone used the same argument for 
free trade which Mr. Blaine had used for protection : in order to 
parry the blow Mr. Blaine contends that it was not free trade that 
increased English wages, hut scarcity of English labor. It is very 
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gratifying to find Mr. Blaine admitting that wages are regulated 
by demand and supply, and that when English workmen emi- 
grated to the United States, the labor supply was reduced, the 
demand for labor increased, and therefore the rate of wages was 
increased. Following it up, the immigration here increasing, the 
supply decreased correspondingly the demand for labor, and re- 
tarded the increase of the rate of wages. 

Our rate of wages, just as that in England, is fixed by the amount 
of demand for work, the number of laborers ready to respond to 
that demand, and the skill and capacity of the laborer to do the 
work required by his employer. He is not protected by any 
tariff imposed on the products of his labor, and cannot be. In 
common with the great body of the people, he is taxed to put 
money in the pockets of the man who owns the products, not the 
muscle or the brain. Protecting his product does not protect 
him against competition. There are no protective duties on 
foreign labor. It is on the free list. And so far as our labor is 
concerned, it has had to contend against free trade from the be- 
ginning of the government. The tariff protects the thing that 
labor makes, but that does not belong to him ; it belongs to his 
employer. There is atax of seventy-five cents on a ton of bitu- 
minous coal, but it does not inure to the benefit of the miner; he 
gets forty or fifty cents a ton for his work, which he would get 
without the tariff, just as the anthracite miner does, whose com- 
peting article comes in free of duty. The tariff benefit goes into 
the pocket of the owner of the coal, and he may manifest a great 
deal of zeal for the welfare of his workmen, but he never gives 
them the seventy-five cents which Congress has imposed on the 
ton of coal for his benefit. There is a tax on iron ore of seventy- 
five cents, but the miner only gets from fifty to seventy-five cents 
per ton for his work, and he never gets the tariff benefits ; they 
go to the owner of the ore. It is the ore that is protected, not 
the muscle that digs it. There is a duty of $6.72 on a ton 
of pig-iron, but the workmen only get from $1.25 to $1.50 per 
ton for their labor, and that they would get without the tariff, 
because no one is prohibited from competing with them. The 
prohibition against competition is only against the pig-iron, and 
that does not belong to them. The manufacturer gets it and 
keeps it. There isa duty of $17 on a ton of steel rails, but the 
laborer only gets from $3.50 to $5, and that he would get withcut 
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any tariff. The $17 goes to the owner of the steel rails, and he 
keeps it, and if his workmen can keep their souls and bodies to- 
gether they will do well. 

Mr. Blaine asks, How can the Free-Trader explain the fact 
that a great many articles manufactured in the United States 
find ready and large sale in Canada? He says that we have to 
pay the same tariff duties and higher transportation charges to 
reach the Canadian market, and he appends a long list of manu- 
factured articles which we export to and sell in Canada in com- 
petition with English rivals. Before proceeding to answer his 
question, I must thank him on behalf of all the tax-ridden people 
of the United States for admitting away his case. There is not 
a shred of the web of controversy left. He admits that we can 
manufacture our goods, pay higher freight charges to foreign 
markets, and then hold our own against our rivals. If we can 
do that in the foreign market, we can certainly do it at home, 
when the foreigner pays all the freight charges to reach us and 
we pay none. Then what is the use of protective duties on these 
goods? No tariff can protect any article against competition at 
the place where it is produced at the lowest cost, because no arti- 
cle can compete with it. There can be no importation and, of 
course, no competition. This admission must have dropped from 
his pen in “‘ the heat of debate.” His friends will find it in all 
the roads they travel in the near future. © 

The answer to his question is that we do produce these articles, 
and many more, more cheaply than they can be produced in any 
other country or by any other people on the globe. We have got 
more skilful and more productive labor than any other people. It 
turns out more and better product in a day than any rival, and 
while it may receive double the wages of others it does treble the 
work, and in some cases ten times as much. These articles, it 
will be noticed, are of that class in which the labor is a large element 
in the cost, and just as any article becomes further removed from 
the raw-material condition, just so it becomes further removed 
from competition. It is our superior labor that gives us pre- 
cedence, and if we take the tax off the raw material we will add 
woollens, cottons, iron and steel, and many other kinds of manu- 
factures to our exports. The only item of woollen manufacture 
in this class is carpets. They are made of the cheapest wool, 
bearing the lowest duty. Now, if we can pay this low duty on 
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carpet wools and pay higher transportation charges, and still hold 
the foreign market, could we not sell more carpets if we could 
produce them still lower ? And, could we not produce them at a 
lower cost if the tax on carpet wool were taken off? And then if 
the heavy tax were taken off combing and clothing wools, could we 
not largely increase our exports of woollen goods? And if we 
could increase our exports to Canada and hold her markets 
against our foreign rivals, could we not hold our home markets, 
when the foreigner would have to pay the cost of reaching us 
before he could compete ? 

I hardly know how to express my gratification at having this 
admission from so distinguished an advocate and so able a de- 
fender of commercial restriction. With the facts as he states 
them—and they are correct—there can be no justification for 
keeping any taxes on these articles. There may be a reason for 
it, but it is a reason that cannot be defended. A duty on these 
goods can only serve the manufacturers in one way. When they 
form combinations and trusts, and make high rates to sell to our 
people and low rates to sell to foreigners, there is no way to 
interfere with them, and they can sell to us at combination 
prices and to foreigners at competition prices. Many articles 
are exported and sold to foreigners at lower prices than they are 
to citizens at home. The tariff is a powerful offender that 
watches at the gate and guards and protects the robber while he 
is in the house spoiling the goods of the husbandman. 

Mr. Blaine contends that protection not only increases the 
wealth of the protected manufacturer, into whose pocket the in- 
creased price goes, but the farmer also, out of whose pocket it 
goes ; and he very triumphantly refers to the census of 1860 and 
that of 1880 to show that national wealth has been growing all 
over the Union, in the agricultural States as well as in the manu- 
facturing States. If he had gone back ten years aud started at 
1850, he could have proved the same facts under the free-trade 
tariffs in existence for the ten years between 1850 and 1860. So 
the fact of increase alone is not sufficient to determine the rela- 
tive merits of the two opposing policies. But let us compare the 
decade from 1850 to 1860 with that from 1860 to 1870—the first 
under revenue tariffs, the other under protective tariffs. In 1850 
the national wealth was $7,136,000,000; in 1860 it was $16,160,000- 
000 ; which shows a gain of 126 per cent.—a ratio of increase that 
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has never been approximated during any decade either before or 
since the war. In 1825—in the beginning of that period which 
Mr. Blaine characterizes as one of the most prosperous that the 
country has ever had—the national wealth was %3,273,000,000. 
In 1832, at the end of that seven years of fatness, the national 
wealth reached $4,071,000,000. (I quote from the tables of the 
director of the mint for 1881.) This shows an increase of 25 per 
cent. in the seven years. Let us now compare the increase dur- 
ing the first seven years under the free-trade tariff of 
1846. In 1846 the national wealth was $6,302,000,000, and in 
1853 it was $9,708,000,000, which was an increase of 54 per cent. 
At the end of the next seven years under the free-trade tariffs of 
1846 and 1857 the national wealth was $16,160,000,000, which 
was an increase of 66 per cent. This was the last of the free- 
trade era in the United ‘ates. Since then we have had thirty 
years of high tariffs, high taxes, and high obstructions to trade. 
Leaving 1860, we leave the national wealth accumulating at a rate 
exceeding 13 per cent. per annum. 

Now let us compare the growth of national wealth in periods 
of seven years since the adoption of the protective policy. I take 
periods of seven years in order to make comparisons with that 
remarkable period from 1825 to 1832, which Mr. Clay thought 
then, and Mr. Blaine thinks now, was the most prosperous the 
country has ever had. In 1867, under the stimulating effect of 
high duties and restricted trade, the national wealth was $22,- 
958,000,000, which was an increase of only 42 per cent., instead 
of 66 per cent. under the last seven years of free trade. But it 
may be said that this period embraced the war, with its great 
destruction of values. Leaving this period out of consideration, 
let us take the next seven years. In 1874 the national wealth 
was $32,420,000,000, which was an increase of only 41 per cent. 
over 1867. In 1880 the national wealth was $43,300,000,000. 
For the three or four years preceding it was increasing at a ratio 
less than two billions a year. If we add two billions to the sum 
of $43,300,000,000, it will make $45,300,000,000 for 1881, the 
end of the last seven years for which we have any official report ; 
and that would show an increase of 30 per cent. 

From these comparisons it would seem that the great American 
system, like the great American crawfish, was advancing back- 
wards and carrying the country with it. I£f these comparisons 
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afford any comfort or encouragement to the advocates of high 
taxes, I certainly do not envy them while they grow hilarious with 
the pleasure which their contemplation affords. 

Mr. Blaine thinks he makes a strong point for protection when 
he shows that the New England States and New York and Penn- 
sylvania (which he calls t .» eight manufacturing States) had in 
1860 $5,123,000,000 ur aggregate wealth, and had increased it to 
$16,228,000,000 in 1880, which he says is 216 percent.; but let us go 
back to 1850 again, and see how they were prospering under free 
trade from 1850 to 1860. In 1850 these same States had aggre- 
gate wealth amounting to $2.930,000,000, and in 1860 they had 
$5,123,000,000, which was an inerease of 75 percent. After 1860 
they began their career under high protective war duties, and in 
1870 had aggregate wealth amounting to $14,350,000,000, which 
was an increase of 180 per cent. over 1860, or 18 per cent. per 
annum! I give it up. Protection did protect the manu- 
facturers while the government, as well as the people, was buying 
at high prices to supply the consumption and waste occasioned by a 
gigantic war. But let us see how they fared after the war was over. 
In 1880 they had aggregate wealth amounting to $18,700,000,000, 
or an increase over 1870 of less than 30 per cent., or 3 per cent. per 
annum. Now that the war is over these manufacturing States 
would be glad to return to the ratio of increase they enjoyed 
during the free-trade decade, which was 7} per cent. per annum, 
instead of 3 per cent. per annum under protection. 

Next let us compare the growth of the agricultural States 
named by Mr. Blaine under free trade and protection. In 1850 
the States named by him, except Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska 
(which were not States at that time), had aggregate wealth 
amounting to $990,000,000, and in 1860, under free trade, their 
wealth amounted to $3,370,000,000. This was an increase at the 
rate of 240 per cent. Now, from 1860 to 1870, under protection, 
their wealth had grown to $7,765,000,000, which was an increase 
of 130 per cent.; but that is a long way behind 240 per cent., 
which they made in the free-trade decade. In 1880 the wealth 
of these same States was $11,650,000,000, which was an increase cf 
50 per cent. They increased at 24 per cent. per annum under 
free trade, and 5 per cent. per annum under protection. 

Let us compare Massachusetts and Illinois, one a manufactur- 
ing State and the other an agricultural State. Massachusetts 
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had in 1850 $88,000,000 invested in manufactures and Illinois 
had $6,000,000. Massachusetts had $573,000,000 of wealth ; 
Illinois had $156,000,000. Massachusetts had 994,000 people and 
Illinois had 851,000 people. In the contest for wealth Massachu- 
setts had the advantage in population of 143,000 people, of $417,- 
000,000 more capital, and fourteen times as much manufactur- 
ing capacity. With such advantages she ought to have left 
Illinois out of sight ix the race; but at the end of the contest in 
1860 Illinois had caught up with and passed her rival, having 
accumulated $871,000,000, while Massachusetts had gotten $815,- 
000,000. Illinois farmers, unshackled by restrictions on their 
farm products, had increased her wealth at 457 per cent., and 
Massachusetts manufacturers had increased hers at 42 per cent. 
They now start a new race under the fostering care of a protective 
tariff. This time Illinois starts with the advantage of $56,000,- 
000 more money and a half-million more people, but when the 
contest was ended in 1870, she had a million more people and ten 
millions less money. Illinois had increased her wealth 143 per 
cent. under protective tariffs and 457 per cent. under free-trade 
tariffs, while Massachusetts made 42-per cent. increase under low 
tariffs and 161-per cent. increase under high tariffs. It seems 
from this that the protective tariff increased the profits of the 
manufacturer, but decreased the profits of the farmer. That was 
its history at the time. Now, with few exceptions, it is decreas. 
ing the profits of both. Mr. Blaine comforts the South by telling 
them that under protection they have since 1860 increased their 
wealth 80 per cent., or 4 per cent. per annum. If he will look 
back to the period between 1850 and 1860, he will see that they 
gained wealth at a rate exceeding 10 per cent. per annum, instead 
of 4 per cent. under protective tariffs since then. 

The taxpayers of the United States, recognizing in the practi- 
cal results of the protective tariffs the truth of Chief-Justice 
Marshall’s utterance, that a power to tax is a power to destroy, 
are not very choice in selecting the words with which they char- 
acterize the few hundred beneficiaries whose arms are in their 
pockets up to the shoulders. They have sometimes distinguished 
these large proprietors by the medieval designation of ‘ Robber 
Barons.” When they see the manufacturers of steel rails, by the 
aid of tariff taxes, taking out of their pockets in twelve years 
more than $150,000,000, and all the manufacturers of iron and 
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steel in the same time taking over $600,000,000, it is hardly to 
be supposed that they will use the most delicate terms to convey 
their ideas. One of these gentlemen, a native of the same 
country as Mr. Gladstone, has given to the public his opinions as 
to the best way to expend the large incomes which they enjoy. 
The idea of plain people is that the pocket of the taxpayer is the 
best place for them, and the place where they rightfully belong. 

Mr. Gladstone did not, in his discussion, use offensive words 
in speaking of the beneficiaries of protection, and Mr. Blaine 
shows the liveliest appreciation of his delicacy of feeling. Mr. 
Gladstone is three thousand miles away. He has not been 
familiar with the results of American protective tariffs for the 
last thirty years. He has not seen the farmers of England, as we 
have those of America, brought deeper and deeper in debt year by 
year and forced to borrow back at high interest the money that 
was extorted from them by “legislative decrees.” He has not 
seen English manufacturers, as we have seen American manu- 
facturers, closing down and discharging their laborers because 
consumers are not able to buy their high-cost goods. In his 
essay he simply discussed a principle, without characterizing the 
wrongdoers. If Mr. Blaine could have heard ‘the Grand Old 
Man” fifty years ago, when, in the prime of his young manhood, 
he was supporting Villiers, Huskisson, Bright, Peel, and Cobden 
when they were assailing the avarice and greed of English land- 
lords who clamored for the retention of the tax on the bread that 
fed the mouths of the working men and women of England, he 
might have caught the sound of an occasional adjective as it fell 
from Mr. Gladstone’s lips. 

Mr. Blaine must not think that strong language of the kind 
quoted by him is confined tothe plain people of the United States. 
Sometimes it gets in the mouths of men in high stations. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, holding their places for life 
and uninfluenced by the prejudices that sometimes move the 
multitude, declared from the bench that 
“to lay with one hand the power of the government on the property of the citizen, 
and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private enterprises, 


and build up pr.vate fortunes, is none the less a robbery because it is done under the 
forms of law and is called taxation.” 


Eighty summers have passed cver the head of the great 
English statesman who has spoken for the emancipation of our 
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labor and our trade. A Jong life, pure and stainless as the snow 
that falls on his own highland hills, lies behind him—a life that 
has been accompanied all along its lengthened way by a great in- 
tellect and a pure heart—a life that has been conspicuous for its 
devotion to the best interests of his own countrymen and of man- 
kind. The closing years of his life are consecrated to the eman- 
cipation of Ireland. In this last, noblest, and best work of a 
long and useful career, let him feel assured that the people of 
America extend him their heart-felt sympathies, and indulge the 
fond hope that his days may be lengthened many years; not for 
the weal of Ireland alone, but for that of England and the world. 
Roger Q. MILLs. 


THE POPE AND ITALY. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


THE problem of Italy challenges the sympathy of the world. 

Two.sovereigns contend upon hei soil for dominion ; both be- 
queathed by hoary antiquity, both borne onward by the irresisti- 
ble current of modern tendency. But the one discerns the signs 
of the times, cordially embraces his opportunity, is eager to guide 
the ship safe, with as little loss and confusion as may befall, to 
the landing where she would be. Humbert stands at the helm, 
watchful, gracious, constant, calm. 

The other partially discerns and wholly disapproves the situa- 
tion, resists the tendency, thinks the stream can be dammed up 
and driven back to the good old times of mental subjugation by 
temporal sovereignty. Leois borne along just as inevitably as 
Humbert, and just as rapidly, but struggling, plunging, flinging 
against the current with vain and vociferous violence. No spoiled 
child hurls down his toy with a more petulant wilfulness than 
Leo XIII. shows in thrusting back the fate that will not reinstate 
him in the middle ages. 

The Pope is a beautiful-looking old man. White intellectual 
face, beaming benevolence; such sharp, thin, bold, clear-cut 
features as the medallions of the Caesars and the Ciceros show; a 
tall, spare figure; classic Greek, Hebrew prophet, old Roman, in 
the splendid flowing robes,—he advances slowly through the kneel- 
ing congregation; women, black-robed, bending veiled and sombre; 
his handsome Italian nobles resplendent in white and blue, and, 
“ Horatius in his harness, 

Halting upon one knee,” 


and bowed, each stately head ; his tall Swiss guards gorgeous in 
the black and red and yellow laid to Michael Angelo’s charge 
VOL. CL.—NO. 399. 12 
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three hundred years ago,—who cannot gainsay it. And as the 
holy father passes silently up the aisle through the hushed and 
reverent throng, with slender hand uplifted, bowing to right of 
him, bowing to left of him, bestowing upon all alike, Catholic 
and Protestant, his paternal blessing, he seems a holy father in- 
deed, the very picture and personation of our blessed religion, 
such an one as Paul the Aged, true vicar of Jesus Christ; and it 
does not -need Pope Pius’s gentle reproof to the wayward, re- 
calcitrant Protestant girl, ‘‘Daughter, the blessing of an old man 
will not hurt you,” to inspire the veneration due to his ancient 
fame, to his benign and saintly aspect. 

There came another day when great St. Peter’s was open to a 
great host which filled, but without crush or crowd, the stately- 
columned church. For the first time in eighteen imprisoned 
years the Pope was to say mass at that high altar. The appointed 
hour was eight in the morning, and it was a weary crowd that 
stood till half-past ten before the ceremony opened. One heretic 
fist I know that would shake more vigorously at the author of such 
waiting than at any conceivable error of private judgment. Yet 
for one sublime moment even I forgot the waiting and the weari- 
ness ; forgot the storied marbles in which the Reformation found 
its occasion, not its cause ; forgot the yard-high mosaics in which 
the words of Christ have been painted for eternity, and only 
painted right, read always wrong, upon those lofty walls of Rome ; 
forgot the papal Peter and his keys standing ever ready 
to lock the God-given reason and unlock only a man-made 
heaven,—for suddenly the stir of the multitude was stilled, 
the great bronze doors opened wide, and far, approaching, 
thrilled a strain of music from unseen choirs, as if heralding 
the coming of the King of Heaven. Only a moment, for it was 
not the King of Heaven who entered, borne aloft with uneasy and 
irregular motion on the shoulders of men, and every sacred 
association vanished onthe instant. Four men in red upbore a 
red-and-gold chair in which sat the Pope in full view of the 
whole congregation. A plain white skull-cap pressed his venerable 
white hair ; white alband red chasuble lent each other intensity ; 
and his richly-slippered feet, all gold and velvet, rested upon a 
gold-and-velvet cushion. Four silver trumpets in the dome 
above sounded the silver accord of heaven, and before and behind 
his chair rose great fans of feathers, round, inset with peacock-eyes, 
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decorative, and indicative to the faithful that the eyes of the world 
are on the Pope, and his on the world. The music held, strain on 
strain resounding, and the Pope was borne on, blessing as he went, 
with one hand outstretched, two fingers extended and two incurled, 
according to immemorial usage. But the deepened and deadly 
pallor of his face, the closeness with which he grasped the arm of 
his chair, the rigidity of his upright attitude, lent credit to the 
rumor that the unsteady motion produces in him a sort of sea- 
sickness, and that, in consequence, he assumes the chair only just 
before his entrance, to shorten as much as possible the dangerous 
voyage. 

When mass had been said, and he had changed his cap for a 
gold-wrought mitre, and put on a white-and-gold-embroidered 
chasuble for the red, he was borne out in the same way. By the 
famous bronze statue of St. Peter, the famous toe outworn 
with more famous kisses, the procession paused ; the Pope arose, 
white and splendid in his soft, brilliant—and suppose at a 
venture we say angelic—drapery, and pronounced, or, rather, 
chanted, his benediction, to which the whole congregation seemed 
to shout again and again responsive “‘ Vivas !’—and among the 
‘*Vivas to the Pope!” there mingled some ‘* to the Pope-King”; 
which surely savors of disloyalty, but it passed without reproof 
or disturbance. 

The revolution has been most generous to the vanishing order. 
Italy could have but one head, and that head must be a head for 
the taxable, tangible world, and not for the intangible, spiritual 
world. Granting this, it is impossible to see how the kingdom 
could have dealt more honorably or liberally with the papacy. 

While I write, the Catholic churches of this country are 
echoing with the Bruno letters of American cardinal and archbishop. 
It may be doubted whether it is quite in accordance with the 
comity of nations for powerful and prominent American citizens 
publicly and officially to advocate secession in a friendly foreign 
nation. Yet that is what the archbishops and cardinals are doing. 
Publicly, in their official capacity, they urge the discontented 
citizens of Italy to rebel against their country and rive the union 
in twain. 

The arguments used are precisely those used in Rome, but less 
openly, more guardedly. Not that the Pope cares for a “little 
tinselled royalty.” He wants only temporal power enough to exer- 
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cise his spiritual power. It is not a question, says the American 
archbishop, of mere temporal power, but of spiritual inde- 
pendence of another’s temporal power. The Pope wants merely 
so much power as not to be “‘restrained in the exercise of his 
most important functions.” 

This pastoral appeal to ‘‘two hundred millions of people” 
makes it worth while for the millions to examine the degree of 
restraint under which the Pope is placed. 

The law of guarantees of 1871 gives an independent postal and 
telegraph service to the Vatican, free from national supervision, free 
from all charges and taxes. ‘The Pope is also exempted from the 
oath of allegiance and may keep his own guards ; yet any attempt 
upon his person, even be it only insult, is to be punished exactly 
as if it were an attempt upon the King. The conclave of 
cardinals is free from political or police investigations. All 
envoys, ecclesiastics, and couriers of the Pope to foreign nations 
enjoy the same immunities and the same prerogatives that are 
given to the accredited envoys of the national government. 

I cannot see that the Pope is restrained from the exercise of 
any important function of the holy office, except that of burning 
Bruno. He has perfect spiritual freedom, practical temporal in- 
dependence, singular immunity from municipal and national 
burdens, royal honors and privileges. All in vain. He refuses 
to be placated for his lost dominion. The state provides him an 
imperial income, six hundred thousand dollars a year, which he 
will not touch. The state secures him a magnificent palace, and 
he sulks in it, calling himself a prisoner. Even if he were im- 
prisoned there, it would still be an imperial residence, for 
the Vatican is not only a_ palace, but a series of 
palaces. The Vatican, says one authority, has more than two 
hundred staircases, twenty courts, and forty-four hundred rooms. 
De Quincey tells us that Lady Murray made particular inquiries 
and learned that the total number of rooms, including cellars and 
closets capable of receiving a bed, was fifteen thousand. Judging 
from impression, I should say I had been through a million 
rooms myself. Investigation, however, is safer than impressions, 
and we shall do well to stick to Lady Murray’s figures. And if 
we cut it down to the eleven thousand five hundred of later dates, 
we shall still have ample room and verge enough. 

To the Pope’s spiritual sovereignty his official report shows 
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that sixteen hundred persons are necessary. Twenty chamber 
servants, one hundred and twenty house prelates, one hundred 
and seventy privy chamberlains, one hundred and thirty super- 
numerary chamberlains, two hundred extra and honorary cham- 
berlains, ten intendants and stable-masters, fifty door-keepers, 
indicate the good “style” of the papal house-keeping. 

Moreover, this prison-palace of the Vatican contains the 
world’s masterpieces of art and learning. The gardens and 
grounds of the Vatican are of such extent that, if the Pope 
could not leave them, he would still be monarch of all he sur- 
veys. But there is nothing to hinder him from leaving them. 
I asked one of the high dignitaries of the church in Rome why 
the Pope confined himself to the Vatican, why he did not drive 
in the streets and suburbs like any other gentleman; and he 
could give me no better answer than that the Pope would be in- 
sulted by the mob. But Italy is Catholic. Why should she insult 
the Pope? How can it be that the people wish the Pope to be 
reinstated in temporal dominion if they insult him the moment 
he puts his foot on temporal soil ? 

The Pope is no prisoner, but he chooses to call himself a 
prisoner. It looks like pure childishness, constructive dishonesty, 
and bad policy,—childishness because he can go where he likes 
and stays in the Vatican only because he likes to stay there; con- 
structive dishonesty because in remote corners of the Catholic 
world to-day devout persons are cherishing a wisp of straw as a 
part of the hard bed to which the “ prisoner of the Vatican,” the 
holy father, is reduced—taking literally his charges against his 
country, and knowing nothing of the real liberty and luxury at 
his command. It must be bad policy, as it was bad policy for 
the popes of the fourteenth century to hide. themselves in 
Avignon. Mystery is one thing; complete occultation is another. 
The manifested magnificence of the ceremonial at St. Peter’s was 
not without its imposing features, even to an hereditary Protest- 
ant, practicalist, prosaicist. There is nothing to hinder an 
equally magnificent and imposing display in the streets of Rome, 
and its influence upon an Italian populace it would not be easy to 
limit. On the contrary, the Roman world is learning to do very 
well without a Pope it never sees. 

It should not be for a moment forgotten that this is not a 
quarrel between Catholic and Protestant, but between Catholic 
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and Catholic. The King is a moderate but real Catholic ; the 
Queen is a devout Catholic; the Pope is a professional as well as 
devout Catholic. Italy is largely Catholic, but its Catholicity is 
largely moderate, not to say indifferent. Italy has, perhaps, no 
great enthusiasm for a church in which she has grown up, and 
which she has a little outgrown; but certainly she has no hostility. 
It seems to me that she looks upon her immemorial church very 
much as she looks upon her churches, her palaces, her statues dug 
out of the ground, her pictures carefully cherished from the 
ravages of time—a beautiful and precious inheritance ; a treasure 
never to be reproduced and therefore never to be despoiled ; an 
eternal heirloom; but not vital to her future, like unity, self- 
government, nationality. She nourishes for the church no in- 
herent antagonism, but, on the contrary, regrets the antagonism of 
the church to a united Italy. Religion is her sentiment of the 
past. Nationality is her enthusiasm of the future. 

An Italian noble, high in the government service, but himself 
a Catholic, avowed that the men in Italy do not go much to con- 
fession. ‘*They have no time. The King goes once a year or 
so.” Such men will not willingly fight against the church, even 
in the service of the King. My nobleman was not an enthusi- 
astic Liberal. ‘‘ The Italians are babies!” he declared, in disgust, 
and he hates democracy with a very cordial hatred. Sharing the 
tendency which strangers generally have to give people informa- 
tion about themselves, he assured me that we have more aristo- 
eracy in this country than there is in the old nations, and that 
another hundred years will see ‘‘ the classes” reéstablished here 
as they are in Europe. It is the most difficult thing in the world 
for men to see that nature establishes herself in classes, and that 
the object of democracy is not to prevent classification, but to 
leave each man free to classify himself. A republic no more than 
an autocracy places all men on a level, but it secures to all men 
perfect liberty to find their own level. 

If the church were as clear-sighted as we have been taught to 
believe her, if she could discern the trend and strength of the 
modern movement, there would seem to be nothing in the way of 
her continuance. Men are far enough yet from being able to 
stand alone, and like to lean more or less hard against organiza- 
tion. Italy wishes only to go her own political way unhampered. 
She is willing and sufficiently eager that the Pope should go his 
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spiritual way equally untrammelled. If the Pope would not lay 
hands upon her territorial rights, she would permit him to save 
her soul with the greatest good-will. His spiritual supremacy 
would not only be awarded but secured him. 

The Pope is of another mind. He seems to have advanced 
not one step further than that racy old Visconti of the fourteenth 
century who was governor of Milan, as well as its archbishop, and 
found the position so much to his liking that he was suspected of 
aiming at the supremacy of all Italy. The Pope accordingly sent 
a nuncio to him from Avignon, ordering him to choose which he 
would, the temporal or the spiritual power, for he could not re- 
tain both. “Behold!” said the doughty archbishop, having 
celebrated mass in the cathedral in full canonicals, and immedi- 
ately thereafter drawing out his sword as governor,—‘‘ Behold !” 
he thundered to the astonished nuncio, ‘‘ Behold my temporal and 
my spiritual, and tell the holy father, from me, that with the 
one I will defend the other !” 

Our Pope has no sword to draw, and the nineteenth-century 
sword, drawn in his behalf, has not been wholly successful or, to 
his credit be it said, wholly agreeable. But he still has resources. 
If he cannot be a sovereign, he will be a martyr. If he cannot 
prevent the statue of Bruno from rising in Rome, he can at least 
lie on the floor all day and cry about it. This is not only child- 
ishness, but spoiled-childishness. Bruno was burned. He was 
horribly tortured, and then he was burned alive. He was tort- 
ured and burned to death for his opinions. It is not a question 
for taunts between Catholics and Protestants. Both have burned 
men for their opinions, and both might confess their sin and pro- 
fess their repentance, or, we may even put it, both might agree to 
celebrate their growth in grace by rearing a statue to every man 
who was true enough to truth to burn for his opinion, whether 
that opinion were right or wrong. 

To every liberal-minded man the sight of a Pope prone on the 
floor all day because a statue is consecrated to the man whom that 
Pope’s predecessors burned is simply repulsive. It would be 
foolish enough if he were mourning because Bruno was burned. 
It is something worse when he mourns because he cannot burn 
him. I do not suppose that benignant-faced old man would 
really burn a fly, but it is difficult otherwise to conjecture why he 
weeps. He might as well weep over Victoria. Why could he not 
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have fallen in with the procession to Bruno’s statue as easily as to 
the Queen’s jubilee ? The British revolt against the church was 
as radical as Bruno’s, far less conscientious, and far more success- 
ful, at least to outward appearance. But the Pope sent one of his 
chief officers to congratulate the Queen on her fifty years of re- 
volt, while to Bruno he paid only the tribute of angry protest and 
prostration. The political complication comes from the fact that 
there are thousands of men in Europe who stand in awe at the 
Pope’s tears and take sides with them, without knowing that his 
tears are needless. It is against this man, with his consecrated past, 
with his organized present, plotting, planning, scheming against 
united Italy, that the government must be forever arrayed. How 
much of the care which has lined the King’s brow with untimely 
furrows is due to the refractoriness of the Pope, we cannot know. 

If the Pope continues refractory, it is not easy to see for him 
anything but failure. It seems impossible that Italy should give 
up her unity, should go back under the papal sway, even in any 
ever so small part of her territory. It would seem that the in- 
herited affection, the toleration, the indifference with which the 
Pope is regarded would flame into active hostility and another 
revolution, atany such open attempt. Said a man, still young, a 
youth of Victor Emmanuel’s revolution: ‘‘If the Pope should get 
back his temporal power, we would kill the priests, first thing— 
beginning with the Pope.” 

Yet he was a Catholic. 

“Oh yes! Iam a Catholic, out I do not practise my religion” 
—as calmly as if he had simply given up polo. ‘‘ You ask the 
first hundred men you meet of their faith, and they will all say 
‘Catholic,’ but if you ask have they attended mass to-day, oh, 
no! not one of them has been inside a church; and it is the 
priests’ fault, who confound their services with the existence of 
God.” 

** But are you not, then, in danger of excommunication ?” 

«*Excommunication once meant disgrace and ruin. Now men 
only laugh and say, ‘ Good-bye.’ I have been excommunicated » 
dozen times, yet you see [am very well.” 

‘**But then how can reverence for the Pope remain ?” 

«TI took a Polish friend of mine the other day to one of the 
Pope’s receptions. The Pope asked him a question so compromis 
ing that he did not dare answer truly for fear some Russian sps 
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might be within hearing ; but having told his safe little politico- 
religious fib in reply, he murmured under his breath to me in 
French [what may be freely translated], ‘Get along! Your Pope 
is an old fool !’” 

Unquestionably if the Pope persists in antagonizing the gov- 
ernment, this feeling must increase. Unquestionably the per- 
sonal relations between Pope and King are becoming embittered, 
perhaps against the will of both. It is even said that the Pope 
has launched against the King the effete thunders of excommuni- 
cation—thunders which have now a scarcely more real reverbera- 
tion than the Clodian law which excommunicated Cicero—accord- 
ing to that Pagan interdict which the vicars of Christ all too 
readily transferred from the heathen to the Christian world, but 
from which at last Christianity itself has plucked the fang. 

Pope Pius is said to have had a special weakness for the rough 
old soldier-king, Victor Emmanuel, and the interchange of personal 
and private courtesies and friendlinesses, in spite of public and 
political antagonism, is a matter of common talk in Rome. But 
their successors, both, are more refined, more scholarly, more 
thoughtful, perhaps one ‘might say more earnest, at least more 
intent, men. Each goes, inevitably and further, his own way and 
the divergence must increase. The relations must be strained. 

Even to the superficial observer the Pope is on the losing side. 
His weapons are weak, even when they are not obsolete. His 
positions are puerile. The Liberals publish documents proving 
by his own handwriting that Pope Pius relinquished all claim to 
temporal power; and the papacy responds by publishing the 
Prime Minister’s youthful verses. What argument is that ? 
No doubt the verses are very bad. If Signor Crispi had pub- 
lished them, it might have been a feather in the papal cap; but 
Signor Crispi had the good sense to leave them in obscurity. If 
they are ultra-religious, even monkish and medieval, it only 
shows that the writer has improved and enlarged his vision; it 
dees not in the least weaken the indorsement of Pius IX. on 
Mamiani’s draft. Signor Crispi is, no doubt, annoyed by the 
appearance of his crude rhymes, but they do not affect the fact 
that Leo is working for a temporal sovereignty which Pius re- 
nounced for the loftier sphere of spiritual authority. 

So the Liberals get possession of the archives of the Inquisi- 
tion, and on the day of the dedication of Bruno’s statue they pub- 
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lish to the world the record of his trial, the story of his sufferings 
and his death. It isa terrible story. Two hundred years have 
kept well the awful secret ; but is the horror lessened because the 
Propaganda Fide, in rebuttal, turns the Liberal Prime Minister out 
of doors? He loses his home, the house which he has rented from 
them for many years, but he will easily find another house. Still 
was Bruno burned. Bruno was horribly tortured and burned 
alive by the church for his opinions. Reason does not recognize 
eviction as argument. 

If the Pope were as clever and the organization as perfect as 
they are said to be, would they not recognize that the Italian na- 
tion is Catholic, and that it isnot Humbert or Crispi or Berti that 
is building statues to Bruno and making laws for Italy, but the 
Italian nation ? As Catholics and, more than that, as citizens, would 
they not take their constitutional part in making laws instead of 
standing off and forbidding, or—which amounts to much the same 
thing—advising, Catholics to abstain from voting? There is no 
question that the liberty of the church was meant to be as care- 
fully guarded at the outset as the unity of Italy. Cavour and 
Minghetti had no radical designs against Mother Church. Italy 
has legislated against monasteries, but even there with generosity 
and mercy. She believed them to be sloth and moth, but she did 
not turn the monks helpless on the world. She permits them to 
live out their days in their seclusion of centuries. She guards 
herself against the institution by permitting no accession to the 
monastic ranks. She secures herself from doing injustice, and 
the monasteries from just grievance, by paying them for the prop- 
erty. She sequesters, but adroitly commands their loyalty by 
paying them in government bonds. 

The result is the speedy vanishing of the institution, In one 
immense establishment, fifteen lonely monks wander through the 
melancholy white corridors, thongh I must admit the monks 
themselves did not look melancholy at all. 

** How do you occupy yourselves all day long ?” asked an 
American girl, whose youth and _ straightforward simplicity, 
directness, earnest and intelligent vivacity aroused no hostility— 
seemed, indeed, to elicit all the approval and interest that the 
Brother had to bestow. He was a brawny six-footer, broad- 
shouldered, a great placid ox of a creature, heavy-swept from 
head to foot with thick white woollen folds of gown and cape ; not 
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a bump of thought on his round, black head ; not a ray of reflec- 
tion in his large, dark eyes; not a line of introspection in his 
healthy, handsome, bovine face. How did he occupy his time ? 
—no wonder. He paused for one puzzled moment, and then, as 
a philosopher who had found ample answer, replied : 

“We lead the vie contemplative.” 

Bless his good heart! so does a cow; and when he kindly 
stooped of his own accord and plucked me a sprig of lavender 
from the well-curb—perhaps esthetics would call it a fountain— 
which Lorenzo the Magnificent had given to his house,—a well- 
curb as magnificent as the giver, with stone and bronze and carv- 
ing enough to furnish forth a modern house, and concerning 
which I had asked him innumerable questions,—I blessed him un- 
awares. But if he ever contemplated anything finer or further 
than his thriving kitchen-garden, the winding river below, and 
the green hills beyond, no sign of it had touched his stolid coun- 
tenance. In the chapel beneath sleep the Acciajoli—the famous 
founder of this house, his monument, the handsome and brilliant 
Nicholas, friend and former of kings, patron of poets, borne from 
the sunny south to lay his head beside that of his beloved son, too 
early lost, on the heights that guard the home of his childhood, 
his dear native town, fair Florence. Of all that stirring life, the 
vie contemplative of my Chartreuse friend is as unaware as the 
river that curves below us. Name and date he knows, but all the 
stress of that brilliant and bitter career, full of promise and splen- 
dor, and power and disappointment, he heeds no more than the 
great seneschal who lies at our feet, heeding no more anything at 
all. 

The Pope is fighting a losing battle, because the Time-Spirit 
is against him. Organization is strong, but reason is stronger. 

The politics of Italy are at this moment the most interesting 
in the world. They are the politics of the world. Rome, the 
eternal city of the soul, Rome, the mother of our civilization, can 
never perish in the realm of spirit. The great Roman Empire 
that gathered in its going the splendor of the pagan and the 
Christian world, the powerful and picturesque ruler of rulers, 
faltered, feeble, senile ; spun but an attenuated thread of life till, 
twenty years ago, it parted. A pale shade hovers still amid the 
familiar haunts, knocks forever, with piteous passion, menace, 
and weakness, at the gates of living Italy, mistakes its ghostly 
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restlessness for the warm currents of vital blood, believes that per- 
mission would give it power to resume substance and sway. The 
task of Italy is to convince that ghost that it is a ghost ; that the 
old Roman Empire is not only decently but honorably buried, as 
befits its storied grandeur; that, instead of a forlorn, beseeeching 
wraith hovering around portals that will never open, bringing 
disaster to the present, and upon the past mockery, its true spirit 
of order and protection should arise in might—its spirit of purity 
and beneficence, of cherishing to the weak and curbing to the 
strong and authority to the unreasoning, of self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion and piety ; should ignore all the limitations of earthly king- 
doms and become the Holy Spirit of the world. 
GaIL HaMILTon. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND PUBLIC SAFETY. 


BY SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, 


ENGLAND and America are the freest countries in the world. 
Hence a remarkable feature of almost every city in the United 
Kingdom and the United States, which strikes with wonder all 
visitors from the continent of Europe—cirrus clouds of electric 
wire hovering perennially over the streets and houses. These 
clouds do not, to any sensible degree, diminish such light of 
heaven as the liberty-loving owners of domestic fire-places and 
steam-boilers allow to reach their fellow-citizens through the 
volumes of black smoke pouring from their chimneys. Some 
persons of taste object to the aérial wires as diminishing the 
beauty of our cities. The same people would complain of a for- 
est of ships’ masts seen ftom London Bridge, or completing the 
vista of some broad avenue of New York, or relieving the dulness 
or the squalor of some little old city by the sea, if ships were an in- 
vention of this century and shipping industry not fifty years old. 

Ruskin eloquently admires ships with their masts and sails 
as the most beautiful and picturesque of the works of man. 
Some future Ruskin will no doubt be equally enthusiastic about 
the beauty of the gossamer lines of telephone wire, with their 
gentle curves stretching away by hundreds from stately standards 
fixed aloft over our houses, or from high cathedral domes, or 
from future Eiffel towers, and ornamenting whatever they touch. 
Hitherto, however, conservative wstheticism has barred many 
cities of the continent of Europe from the larger benefit of elec- 
tricity in the service of man already enjoyed by America and 
England ; and would, in England, if it were permitted, sweep 
all electric cobwebs from the sky, and not concern itself with 
the question of expense involved in banishing all telegraphic, 
telephonic, and electric-light wires to below ground. 

Public work in most cities of Europe is tremendously under 
authority, and, as a rule, authority, except in America and Eng- 
land, is very timid, even in respect to matters of taste. The more 
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serious questions of public safety which the large development of 
the high-pressure alternate-current system with transformers for 
electric lighting has forced upon us, in the last four years, have 
scarcely hitherto come into account in determining the rules and 
usages of continental cities as to overhead and underground wiring. 

In Paris, the electric-lighting companies, »ound under strin- 
gent regulations of the city authorities, have all their conduct- 
ors underground. There are no exceptions to this ; nor are 
there any overhead telegraph wires. Both telegraph and tele- 
phone wires are insulated in electric cables, and are placed under- 
ground in the excellent sewer system of Paris, except in some very 
rare cases where a subscriber lives in the outskirts of the town, 
and has an air-line to the nearest point of a cable-carrying sewer. 

In Berlin, all the electric-light wires are underground, and the 
lighting is all done by continuous currents at low potential, mach 
of it for out-of-doors, by are lights in bridges of pairs, between 
conductors for the supply of indoor lighting, by Edison 100-volt 
lamps. No rules have been laid down in Germany to provide 
against personal danger, there being practically none to provide 
against with 100-volts’ potential ; but rules to prevent danger from 
fire are imposed on makers and users of electric-light installations. 

In Belgium, the telegraphic department issued, in 1887, a care- 
ful code of rules for the establishment and use of electric-light 
wires above ground in ali parts of the Belgian dominion, and espe- 
cially in the neighborhood of telegraphic and telephonic lines. 
Not one of these rules has reference to possible danger from con- 
ductors at high potential, because, in fact, in Belgium, as in 
Germany, there have .een hardly any high-pressure electric in- 
stallations of alternate current with transformers, and electric- 
lighting work has been done chiefly by continuous currents at 100 
volts or other low potential. 

In Italy there is no law restricting electric industry. In Milan 
and many other towns of Italy there are small stations for electric 
light, supplied through underground wires at low potential. In 
Milan and Turin there are installations of aérial wires at 2,500 
volts for forty arc lights in series. These isolated installations have 
no doubt been put up with great care, and do not seem to have 
been hitherto found dangerous to the public. A grand installa- 
tion for electric light in Rome, by water-power of the Tivoli 
Falls, at thirty-seven kilometres’ distance, is now projected and 
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will no doubt be realized before long. It is designed to use 2,500 
horse-power at the falls, which is to be transmitted by alternate 
current, at 5,000 volts, through aérial conductors over the country 
to the city gate. There, by a transformer, it is to be first reduced 
to 1,000 volts, and distributed by underground supply conductors 
to numerous transformers in different parts of the city, by which 
it is to be further reduced to the safe 100 volts for use. 

In passing, I may remark that 100 volts in the house is per- 
fectly safe to the user, whether the current be alternating or con- 
tinuous, as is proved by large and varied experience in England. 

There is, so far as I know, just one city in the world, outside 
of England or America or Italy, in which high-pressure overhead 
wires are used, and that is Temesvar, in Hungary, which has been 
thus supplied with electric light for many years. 

* In England, any individual or company wishing to carry wires 
above the houses and streets of our towns, or anywhere over the 
country, and having obtained permission from the proprietors to 
place the requisite bearing poles on roofs or other parts of 
buildings, or on unoccupied ground, has perfect liberty to do as he 
pleases in the air over town and country; provided that he comply 
with whatever conditions may be prescribed to protect the public 
safety and the convenience of previous occupants of the air. 

Two years ago the Board of Trade issued, under the Electric- 
Lighting Act of 1888, very stringent regulations for safety, to be 
observed throughout the United Kingdom, in every case of plac- 
ing an electric conductor otherwise than wholly enclosed within a 
building. A copy of these regulations is appended to the present 
paper.* They have been approved by the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers in consultation with the officials of the Board of Trade. 
If they are theroughly and permanently fulfilled in every case, I 
believe their object—‘‘ the protection of the public safety and of 
the lines and works of the Postmaster-General, and of other elec- 
tric lines and works”—will be effectually secured. So much being 
admitted—and I believe so much will be generally admitted—the 
question remains, Can these regulations of the Board of Trade be 
thoroughly and permanently fulfilled ? All that is essential for 
public safety is provided for in regulations 1, 3, 7, and 9. 

Regulation 3 places a problem before engineers which is cer- 
tainly not beyond their powers of fulfilment. The bearing poles 


* See page 194. 
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and standards, the strength of the porcelain insulators, and the 
tensions of the wires can certainly be so arranged that the whole 
structure of a set of aérial conductors will be as safe against 
breaking down as any railway bridge. 

Under regulation 7, it may be remarked that the ‘crossing 
conductor” is the invader of a previously-occupied aérial prov- 
ince. The fulfilment of rule 3 by both the previous occupant 
and the invader secures, ipso facto, the fulfilment of rule 7. 
But rule 7 imposes on the new-comer—understood, no doubt, to 
be a provider of conductors for electric lighting—the obligation 
of guarding against an electric contact, even though the previ- 
ously-existing telegraph or telephone wires violate rule 3 and 
break down. 

If rules 1, 3, and 7 are fulfilled, rule 9 is unnecessary, unless 
for the protection of birds. If the two conductors, side by side 
or one over the other, constituting the mains of a “‘ high-pressure” 
circuit of 2,000 volts, say, or of 10,000 volts, be bare copper, it 
would be instant death to a bird standing on one of them to 
touch the other with tail, wing, or beak. But no other creature 
could be endangered by bare aérial conductors, even at 10,000 
volts, if they fulfil rules 1, 3, and 7%. The protection of birds 
was certainly not thought of by the Board of Trade, and we infer 
that rule 9 implies a suspicion that the fulfilment of rules 1, 3, 
and 7 may occasionally fail in practice. The fulfilment of these 
rules can, indeed, be made practically certain. But at what cost ? 
What of the cost for permanent maintenance of standards, sus- 
pending wires, ‘‘ non-metallic ligaments”? And what of the 
‘durable and efficient material” required by rule 9 as an insulat- 
ing coating for the copper conductor, when we consider that every 
hitherto known insulating material that could be used for coating 
the wire experiences destructive deterioration in the course of 
years, especially if kept exposed to light and to the variations of 
outside atmosphere in our climate ? 

We are forced to conclude that in laying down these regula- 
tions, and in arranging for careful inspection to secure their ful- 
filment as far as practicable, the advisers of the Board of Trade 
felt that the danger from high-pressure overhead wires could not 
be absolutely annulled. This view is confirmed by the fact that 
in most or all cases in which provisional orders under the Electric- 
Lighting Act of 1888 have been granted to companies for the 
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electric lighting of cities or districts of cities, it has been stip- 
ulated that the conductors shall be altogether underground, ex- 
cept in cases in which aérial wires have already been placed and 
brought into action ; and that even in these cases the conductors, 
if for high-pressure supply, shall be removed from the air and 
replaced by underground conductors within two years. 

It may be considered, indeed, as now definitively resolved 
that the distribution of electric energy for light and power in 
towns of the United Kingdom shall be by underground con- 
ductors, and plans for carrying this into effect safely and econom- 
ically are engaging the anxious consideration of electrical 
engineers. The telegraphic department of the Post-Office has 
already replaced nearly all the aérial telegraph wires of the larger 
cities by underground conductors. 

The telephone wires alone remain in the air. Long may they 
hold their place there : they are perfectly harmless to the general 
public, and they are enormously less expensive where they are 
than they could be if placed underground. 

As for the country, telegraph, telephone, and electric-light con- 
ductors must all be in the air. The cost of placing them under- 
ground would be absolutely prohibitory of the great public benefit 
to be obtained by placing more and more of them in the air. The 
Board of Trade rules given herewith are amply sufficient guaran- 
tees against danger to man or beast in country districts, from 
aérial electric-light conductors, whether for high or low pressure ; 
high pressure they must generally be for long ranges over country. 
Indeed, I believe these regulations may be largely relaxed for elec- 
tric-light wires in the country. Provided only that strong enough 
and sufficiently well-engineered standards or well-stayed poles be 
placed for carrying the wires, and provided the spans from stand- 
ard to standard be short enough, it will, I believe, be found quite 
unnecessary in respect to public safety to have any coat of insu- 
lating material on the copper of conductors for electric light or 
power along a country road. Fifty years may well pass, with all 
their gales and snowstorms, without a single break-down, and there 
are no telegraph or telephone wires to fall upon the deadly copper 
with its 10,000 volts. Until, however, the security of the poles 
and wires, which I believe to be attainable, is satisfactorily de- 
monstrated, and until it is also proved that this security can be 
attained at moderate enough cost, I would not suggest the slight- 
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est relaxation of any of our Board of Trade regulations for the 
protection of the public safety, whether in town or country. 
WILLIAM THOMSON. 


Following are the regulations for the protection of the public safety and of 
electric lines and works of the Postmaster-General, and of other electric lines and 
works, prescribed by the Board of ‘Trade under the provisions of the Electric-Light- 
ing Act, 1888 : 

In these regulations the words, terms, and expressions to which by the Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, meanings are assigned, shall have the same respective 
meanings, provided that in these regulations : 

“ Energy” means electrical energy,and for the purposes of the Electric-Lighting 
Act, 1888, and these regulations, electrical energy shall be deemed to be an agency 
within the meaning of the word electricity as defined in the Electric-Lighting Act, 
1882. 

* Conductor” means an electric wire or line used for the supply of energy. 

“ Aérial conductor” means a conductor which is placed above ground and in the 
open air. 

** Low-pressure conductor” means a conductor in which the difference of elec- 
tric potential either between that conductor and earth, or between that conductor or 
any part thereof and any other conductor on the same poles or supports, does not ex- 
ceed 300 volts, if the supply be on the continuous-current system, or the equivalent 
of 150 volts if on the alternating-current system. A difference of potential on the 
alternating-current system shall be deemed to be the equivalent of a difference of 
potential on the continuous-current system, when it preduces an equal heating 
effect if applied to the ends of a thin stretched wire or carbon filament. 

“ High-pressure conductor’ means a conductor in which the difference of elec- 
tric potential as above described is greater than that of a low pressure conductor. 


REGULATIONS. 


(Height from ground and distance from buildings, etc.) 

1. An arial conductor in any street shall not in any part thereof be at a less 
height from the ground than 20 feet, or where it crosses a street, 30 feet, or within 6 
feet of any building for the purpose of supply. 

(Maximum intervals between supports.) 

2. Every a®rial conductor shall be attached to supports at intervals not exceed- 
ing 200 feet where the direction of the conductor is straight, or 150 feet where the di- 
rection is curved, or where the conductor makes a horizontal angle at the point of 
support. 

(Supports, construction, and erection of.) 

3. Every support of a‘rial conductors shall be of a durable material, and properly 
stayed against forces due to wind-pressure, change of direction of the conductors, or 
unequal lengths of span, and the conductors and suspending wires (if any) must be 
securely attached to insulators fixed to the supports. The factor of safety for the 
suspended wires shall be at least six and for all other parts of the structure at least 
twelve, taking the maximum possible wind-pressure at 50 pounds per square fout. 
No addition need be made for a possible accumulation of snow. 

(Connection of support to earth.) 

4. Every support, if of metal, shall be efficiently connected to earth, and if of 
wood or other non-conducting material, shall be protected from lightning by a light- 
ning conductor fastened to the support along its entire length, and projecting above 
the support to a height ef at least six inches, such lightning conductor being effi- 
ciently connected to earth. 

(Efficient earth-connection defined.) 

A support shall be efficiently connected to earth when it is connected to metallic 
mains for water supply outside of buildings, or, where these are not available, to a 
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mass of metal having a total surface of at least four square feet, buried to a depth 
of at least three feet in moist earth, provided that in either case the connecting con- 
ductor must possess a mechanical strength, and offer a passage to clectrical dis- 
charges, equal to that of a strand of seven No. 16 galvanized iron wires. 

(Lightning protectors. ) 

5. Every aérial conductor shall be protected by efficient lightning protectors of 
pattern approved by the Board of Trade. 

(Angle of crossing thoroughfares.) 

6. Where any conductor crosses a street, the angle between such conductor and 
the direction of the street at the place of such crossing shall not be less than 60 
degrees, and the spans shall be as short as possible. 

(Crossing other wires.) 

7. Where any aérial conductor is erected so as to cross any other aérial con- 
ductor or any suspended wire used for purposes other than the supply of energy, 
precautions shall be taken by the owners of such crossing conductor against the 
possibility of that conductor coming into contact with the other conductor or wire, 
or of such other conductor or wire coming into contact with such crossing conductor 
by breakage or otherwise. 

(Maximum working current.) 

8 The maximum working current in any a®rial conductor shall not be sufficient 
to raise the temperature of the conductor in any part to such an extent as to ma- 
terially alter the physical condition or specific resistance of the insulating covering, 
if any, or in any case to raise such temperature to a greater extent than 30 degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and efficient automatic means shall be provided which 
will render it impossible for this maximum working current to be by any accident 
exceeded to the extent of 25 per centum, even for short intervals of time ; and 
special care shall be taken that the cross-sectional area and conductivity at joints is 
sufficient to avoid local heating, and that the joints are protected against corrosion. 

(High-pressure conductors tq be insulated.) 

9. Every high-pressure atrial conductor must be continuously insulated with a 
durable and efficient material, to be approved by the Board of Trade, to a thickness 
of not less than one-tenth part of an inch, and in cases where the extreme difference 
of potential in the circuit exceeds 2,000 volts, the thickness of insulation must not be 
less in inches or parts of an inch than the number obtained by dividing the number 
expressing the volts by 20,000. This insulation must be further efficiently protected 
on the outside against injury or removal by abrasion. If this protection be wholly 
or partly metallic it must be efficiently connected to earth, so, however, as not to 
cause undue disturbance to other electric lines or works by electrostatie induction 
or otherwise. 

(Specification of insulation.) 

10. The material used for insulating any high-pressure a#rial conductor must be 
such as will not be liable to injurious change of physical structure or condition 
when exposed to any temperature between the limits of 10 degrees F. and 150 degrees 
F., or to contact with the ordinary atmosphere of towns or manufacturing districts. 

(Minimum insulation resistance allowable.) ; 

ll. The iusulation resistance of any circuit using high-pressure atrial conductors, 
including all devices for producing, consuming, or measuring energy, connected to 
such circuit, shall be such that should any part of the circuit be put to earth, the 
leakage current shall not exceed one-twenty-fifth of an ampére in the case of con- 
tinuous currents, or one-fiftieth of an ampére inthe case of alternating currents. 
(Indicator of leakage.) Every such circuit containing high-pressure conductors 
shall be fitted with an indicating device which shall continuously indicate if the 
insulation resistance of either conductor fall below the conditions required by this 
regulation. 

(Suspension of conductors.) 

12. Every aérial high-pressure conductor shall be efficiently suspended by means 
of non-metallic hgaments to suspending wires, so that the weight of the conductor 
does not produce init any sensible stress in the direction of its length, and the in- 
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sulating conductors and suspen ing wires, where attached to supports, shall be in 
contact only with material of highly-insulating quality, and shall be so attached and 
guarded that, in case they break away, it shall not be possible for them to fall away 
clear of the support. 

(Protection of telegraph and telephone wires from interference.) 

13. In the case of a#rial conductors carrying alternating currents, the two con- 
ductors constituting the line and return for any circuit shall be run parallel with 
each other, and at a distance apart not exceeding eighteen inches. 

(Owner of conductor responsible for suppor'‘s.) 

14. The owner of every a#rial conductor shall be responsible for the efficiency of 
every support to which such conductor is attached, and every support shall be 
efficiently marked with such mark indicating the ownership of the conductor as the 
Board of Trade shall approve. 

(Maintenance.) 

15. Every aérial conductor, including its supports and all the structural parts 
and electrical appliances and devices belonging to or connected with such con- 
ductor shall be duly and efficiently supervised and maintained by or on behalf of the 
owners as regards both electrical and mechanical conditions. 

(Unused conductors to be removed.) 

16. An a#rial conductor shall not be permitted to remain erected after it has 
ceased to be used for the supply of energy, unless the owners of such conductor 
intend, within a reasonable time, again to take it into use. 

17. Every atrial conductor shall be placed and used with due regard to electric 
lines and works from time to time used, or intended to be used, for the purpose of 
telegraphic communication or the currents in such electric lines and works, and 
every reasonable means shall be employed in the placing and use of aérial conduct- 
ors to prevent injurious affection, whether by induction or otherwise, to any such 
electric lines or works, or the currents therein. 

18 (a). A notice describing every aérial conductor erected or used for the supply 
of energy, shall forthwith, upon receipt of these regulations, be served upon the 
Postmaster-General, together with a plan showing the mode and position in which 
such conductor is erected. 

(b.) The Postmaster-G al, upon consideration of such notice and plan, may 
require such alteration in the position or mode of erection, or mode of use ot such 
conductor, or compliance with such other conditions as he may think fit, having 
regard to the protection of the electric lines or works of the Postmaster-General, and 
any failure on the part of the body or person owning or using, or entitled to use, the 
said conductor to comply with such requirements, shall be deemed to be a non-com- 
pliance with these reguations. 

(c.) Any notice rejuired to be served upon the Postmaster-General under these 
regulations may be served by being addressed to him and left at, or transmitted 

through the post to, the General Post-Office, London, and any notice required to be 
served on the body or person owning or using, or entitled to use, any aérial con- 
ductor may be served by being addressed to such body or person and left at, or 
transmitted through the post to, their or his office or last-known place of address. 


NEWSPAPERS HERE AND ABROAD. 


BY E. L. GODKIN. 


Ir Is now forty years since Tocqueville compared a newspaper 
to a man standing at an open window and bawling to passers-by 
in the street. Down to his time the newspaper press in all coun- 
tries in Europe, and almost down to his time in America, was 
looked upon as simply, or mainly, an ill-informed and often ma- 
lignant critic of the government. The fearless and independent 
press of our great-grandfathers was a press that exposed the short- 
comings of men in power ina style in which De Foe and Junius set 
the fashion. ‘I'he ideal editor of those days was a man who ex- 
pected to be locked up on account of the boldness of his invec- 
tives against the government, but did not mind it. Although he 
also gathered news, his news-gathering was so subordinate to his 
criticism that he was hardly thought of as a news-gatherer at all. 
Tocqueville’s man bawling out of the window was not bawling 
out the latest intelligence. He was bawling about the blunders 
and corruption of the ministry, and showing them the way to 
manage the public business, but at the same time making the 
management of the public business difficult by spreading discon- 
tent and suspicion among the people. Crabbe, in his poem, 
“The Newspaper,” produced in 1784, scourges the weekly jour- 
nals of the day for their assiduity in collecting gossip and scandal, 
but his severest satire is reserved for their comments and criti- 
cism. ‘‘ Blind themselves,” he says, 


“these erring guides hold out 
Alluring lights to lead us far about.” 


Since that time a very great change has come over the relation 
of the press to the public. The news-gathering function, which the 
American press was the first to bring into prominence, has become 
the most important one, and the critical function has relatively 
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declined. But the most momentous alteration in the position of 
the newspaper press has been wrought by the increase in the num- 
ber of readers. Since 1848 every country in the civilized world 
has been devoting itself to the work of popular education, with 
the result of increasing tenfold the number of persons knowing 
how to read and write and cipher, bat knowing very little more. 
Contemporaneously with this has been the improvement in the 
means of travel and of transmitting intelligence, thus literally 
making news-gathering a new and important calling. What was 
at the beginning of this century the occupation of gossips in tav- 
erns and at street corners, had by the middle of the century risen 
to the rank of a new industry, requiring large capital and a huge 
plant. We read a great deal about the wonderful growth of the 
woollen and cotton manufacture since the application of steam 
to the power loom and the spinning-jenny; but it is safe to say 
that these things, could they have foreseen them, would not have 
amazed Burke and Johnson nearly as much as the conversion of 
‘*news,” as they understood it, into the raw material of such 
factories as the great newspaper offices of our day. That ‘‘ coffee- 
house babble” could ever be made to yield huge dividends and 
build up great fortunes is something they would have refused to 
believe. 

Of course, this development of news-gathering side by side 
with the criticism and comment took place with different de- 
grees of rapidity in different countries. The news-gathering 
grew in the direct ratio of the spread of the reading art and of the 
extension of the suffrage, and, therefore, grew more rapidly in the 
United States than anywhere else. Every man conducts his 
business under the influence of some one dominating theory as to 
what will prove most profitable. Accordingly, newspaper pub- 
lishers early made their choice between the “ leading article” and 
the news-letter as means of pushing their fortunes by extending 
their circulation. Few or none attached the same importance to 
both. As a general rule, the American publisher devoted himself 
to news, and the European to criticism orcomment. The former 
found a much larger public which wanted news, and cared com- 
paratively little for criticism or literary form; the latter found 
his account in catering for a smaller public, and one more ex- 
acting in the matter of taste. The spread of the reading art in 
America was far more rapid from the beginning than in Europe, 
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and brought into the market at a very early period in the history 
of the newspaper a body of readers who enjoyed seeing in print 
all the local gossip—collected, however, from a much wider area— 
which they used to hear at the tavern, the store, and the church 
door. European countries have been nearly a hundred years be- 
hind the United States in the production of this class of readers 
and in the provision of newspapers for their entertainment. In 
fact, it is only within the last thirty years that they have ap- 
peared in very considerable numbers in England, and they can 
hardly be said to have appeared yet in France, Germany, or Italy. 

This difference in conditions has gone far to determine the dif- 
ference in the place accorded in the two hemispheres to the “‘ed- 
itorial article.” In spite of the influence achieved by the London 
Times through this species of composition, and the great excel- 
lence which editorial writing has since attained in other English 
journals, France—and for this purpose France means Paris— 
must be considered its favorite habitat, the country in which it 
has carried the most weight, secured the largest amount of talent, 
and had the most care bestowed upon it. French journals, even 
now, can hardly be called newspapers in the American sense at 
all. Inthe earlier period, between the Restoration and 1848, 
they did even less in the way of gathering news than they do 
now. In fact, the idea of news-gathering as a business, or of 
the importance from a commercial point of view of having news 
accurate, has not to this day entered the journalistic mind in 
France. The French reporter or correspondent not only strays 
from accuracy,—our own do a great deal of this,—but he 
sees no reason to be ashamed of it. In the war of 1870, the 
letters from the scene of operations printed in the Paris newspa- 
pers were to a large extent as pure romance as the feuilleton, and 
one of the tasks which the moralists of the period used to 
perform was calling the attention of the correspondents to the 
greater seriousness and regard for truth which their English 
brethren brought to their work. But they made little or no im- 
pression, and the reason was, in the main, that the French news- 
paper-reader cares comparatively little for the news, and cares a 
great deal for the finish, or sprightliness, or drollery, as the case 
may be, of the editorial article. Men like Armand Carrel, Marc 
Girardin, Thiers, and Guizot, who either wielded great influence 
or rose into political power through journalism under the Restor- 
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ation and the Monarchy of July, owed nothing whatever to what 
we call journalistic enterprise. They won fame as editorial 
writers simply. 

There could hardly be a more striking illustration of the 
fondness of the French public for editorial writing than the 
place which Mr. John Lemoine has for over thirty years held in 
French esteem, owing to his articles in the Journal des Débats. 
It is no injustice to say that their merit lies mainly in their style. 
His original contributions to the political thought of his time 
have been of but small importance, if, indeed, of any import- 
ance. But his elegance, his polish, the balance of his periods, 
the care and gravity and judicial-mindedness with which he 
states his case and extracts the wisdom of the occasion, have 
furnished a rare esthetic treat every morning, or three or four 
mornings in the week, to two generations of Frenchmen. No 
such eminence has been achieved by a journalist in any other 
country, and he is in the French mind the type of the journalist 
in the best sense of that term. 

Of course, there are now in Paris as great varieties of journal- 
ists as among ourselves; but they all try to achieve success by 
means of editorial writing of some kind, and not by news-gathering. 
This accounts for the facility with which uew papers are started 
in Paris, and the great success which they sometimes achieve with 
hardly any investment of capital. The proprietors do not con- 
template the collection of news as any part of the enterprise, and 
consequently have not to provide for the cost of telegraphing and 
reporting. They rely for their success on a leading article of 
some sort, or on the feulleton, or on the theatrical and art criti- 
cisms. The stories which Parisian journalists tell each other in 
their cafés are not of their prowess as reporters, but of the sensa- 
tion they have made and the increase in circulation they have 
achieved by some sort of editorial comment or critique ; the 
American passion for and glory in ‘‘ beats ””—meaning superiority 
over rivals in getting hold of news—they do not understand, or 
thoroughly despise. 

In England the equilibrium between the two functions of the 
newspaper has been fairly maintained, owing to the peculiar 
circumstances of the country. Its great foreign trade and its 
large colonial possessions have, ever since the newspaper took its 
rise, given early and accirate intelligence a great commercial 
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value, and the proprietors of leading journals have from the first 
carefully cultivated it. The story of Rothschild laying the foun- 
dation of his great fortune by being the first to reach London with 
the news of Waterloo is an illustration of the importance which 
reliable foreign intelligence has had, ever since the beginning of 
the century, for the British mercantile men and politicians. What 
is going on abroad all over the world is of more importance in 
London than in any other place on earth, and it is fully as import- 
ant for commercial purposes that the news should be accurate as 
that it should be early. The Zimes, therefore, which has fur- 
nished British journalism with its model, has, from the first, culti- 
vated accuracy with great care, and with corresponding gain in 
weight and authority. In truth, this authority was never seri- 
ously shaken or impaired until the Pigott affair. 

The rdle of the American press in the growth of journalism 
has been distinctly the development of news-gathering as a busi- 
ness, leaving to the work of comment only a subordinate place, 
and, in fact, one might say a comparatively insignificant one. In 
American newspapers, too, the field in which news may be found 
has been greatly enlarged; a much larger class of facts is drawn 
on for letters and despatches. News in the journalistic sense has 
never been clearly defined. Taken literally, news is everything 
that a man has not already heard; but no journal undertakes to 
supply him with news of this sort. The line has to be drawn 
somewhere between news which may be usefully and legitimately 
served up to him on his breakfast-table, and news which would 
either do him no good or to which he has no fair claim. When enter- 
prise and business competition are allowed to trace this line with- 
out the control of either law or morality, it is sure to have as 
many zigzags in it as there are journals, and it is equally sure 
that the commercial result will largely determine the question of 
legitimacy in the public eye. In a commercial country, it is in- 
evitable that the acquisition of money should be the generally 
recognized, as it is the most easily recognized, sign of success. As 
a consequence of this, the modes of acquiring it which only offend 
against taste or discretion, and are not legally criminal, are treated 
with considerable indulgence, or even, in some cases, call forth 
admiration. Nothing is more unreasonable, in truth, than the 
impatience of the American public with the excesses of the news- 
gathering department of American journalism, considering the 
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enormous rewards in money, and even in social consideration, 
which it pays and has paid to those who work this field with least 
regard to the conventions. 

There has been from time to time considerable discussion as 
to whether newspapers are literature, as if the term literature 
could be properly confined to writings possessing the qualities of 
permanence and of artistic finish. Unhappily, literature is what- 
ever large bodies of people read. Newspapers may be bad litera- 
ture, but literature they are. The hold they have taken, and are 
tuking, as the reading matter of the bulk of the popula- 
tion in all the more highly civilized countries of the world, is 
one of the most serious facts of our time. It is not too much to 
say that they are, and have been for the last half-century, exerting 
more influence on the popular mind and the popular morals than 
either the pulpit or the book press has exerted in five hundred years. 
They-are now shaping the social and political world of the twen- 
tieth century. The new generation which the public schools are 
pouring out in tens of millions is getting its tastes, opinions, and 
standards from them, and what sort of world this will produce a 
hundred years hence nobody knows. 

One of the most important peculiarities of newspapers is that 
but very few who read them much ever read anything else. The 
notion that a confirmed newspaper-reader can turn to books 
whenever he pleases, or that the newspaper-reading as a general 
rule forms a taste for any book-reading, except perhaps novels, 
finds little support in observed facts. The power of continuous 
attention which book-reading calls for—attention of the eye as 
well as the mind—is acquired, like the power of protracted bodily 
exertion of any kind, by continual training, ending in the forma- 
tion of habit. Anybody who neglects it in youth, or lays it aside for 
aconsiderable period at any time of life, finds it all but impossible 
to take it up again. The busy man who eschews literature, or 
postpones culture, until he retires from active industry, 
usually finds book-reading the most potent soporific he can 
turn to. Now, nothing can be more damaging to the habit of 
continuous attention than newspaper-reading. One of its attrac- 
tions to the indolent man or woman, or the man or woman who 
has had little or no mental training, is that it never requires the 
mind to be fixed on any topic more than three or four minutes, 
and that every topic furnishes a complete change of scene. The 
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result for the habitual newspaper-reader is a mental desultoriness, 
which ends by making a book on any one subject more or less 
repulsive. So that the kind of reading newspapers lead up to, for 
those who wish for more substantial mental food, is, at most, 
books or periodicals made up of short essays, which will not keep 
the attention strained for more than half an hour at most. 

This view of the effect of newspaper reading is not weakened 
by anything we know of the increase in the number of books and 
book-readers which we see all over the world. The number of 
books, serious as well as light, undoubtedly increases rapidly, and 
so does the number of those who read them ; but they do not in- 
crease in anything like the same ratio as the number of newspaper- 
readers. They form a constantly diminishing proportion of the 
reading population of all the great nations, and their immediate 
influence on politics and society is undergoing the same relative 
decline. Even books of far-reaching sociological interest, like 
Darwin’s, or Spencer’s, or Mill’s, have to undergo a prolonged fil- 
tration through the newspaper press before they begin to affect 
popular thought or action. In this interval it is by no means the 
philosophers and men of science who always command the most re- 
spectful hearing. The editor may crow over them daily for years, 
and carry his readers with him, before their authority is finally 
recognized as paramount. Some curious illustrations of this have 
been furnished by our own currency and silver discussions, 
in which the newspapers had their own way, and the ‘“‘ book- 
men” were objects of general contempt for some time before the 
hard facts of human experience were able to reach the masses. 

Side by side with this segregation of the newspaper-reader from 
the book-reader, there has grown up a deep and increasing scorn 
on the part of the book-reader and book-maker for the man who 
reads nothing but the newspapers, and gets his facts and opinions 
from them. This is true to-day of every civilized country. Go 
into a circle of scientific or cultivated men in any field, in Amer- 
ica, or France, or Germany, or Italy, and you will have the men- 
tal food which the newspapers supply to the bulk of the population 
treated with ridicule and contempt, the authority of a newspaper 
asa joke, and journalism used as a synonym for shallowness, 
ignorance, and blundering. What the journalists oppose to all 
this is, usually, accounts of their prodigious circulation and large 
pecuniary receipts, and their close contact with the practical busi- 
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ness of life. But this mutual hostility of the two agencies which 
most powerfully affect popular thought, and shape the conduct of 
both nations and men, cannot but be regarded with great concern. 
Their reconciliation—that is, the conversion of the newspaper 
into a better channel of communication to the masses of the best 
thought and most accurate knowledge of the time—is one of the 
problems, and perhaps the most serious one, that the coming 
century will have to solve. 

It would be very difficult to forecast now the precise manner in 
which this problem will be attacked, or the exact kind of society or 
government which the newspaper, as we know it, will, if it be not 
transformed, end by creating. It would, perhaps, be going too far 
to ascribe to newspapers the place in shaping national character 
which Fletcher of Saltoun ascribed to singers in that much-hack- 
neyed saying of his. We cannot say, ‘‘ Let me make the news- 
papers of a country and I do not care who makes its laws.” But 
that newspapers have an increasing influence on legislation, and 
that legislation affects manners and ideas, there can be no question. 
Our society is, however, acted on by so many agencies that he 
would be a bold man who should as yet undertake to calculate 
closely the effects of any one of them. 

E. L. GopKin. 


THE DOCTRINE OF STATE RIGHTS. 


BY JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


To Do justice to the motives which actuated the soldiers of the 
Confederacy, it is needful that the cause for which they fought 
should be fairly understood ; for no degree of skill, valor, and 
devotion can sanctify service in an unrighteous cause. 

We revere the memory of Washington, not so much for his 
achievements in arms as for his self-abnegation and the unfalter- 
ing devotion with which he defended the inalienable rights of 
the people of all the United States. This made him “ first in 
peace, first in war, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men,” and for this the great English poet wrote: “ But 
one were worthy of the name of Washington.” Yet he 
was what no Southern soldier in the war between the States 
could, with truth, be called—a rebel—and, without much ex- 
travagance in the figure, was said to have fought the battles of 
the Revolution with a halter round his neck. Had there been no 
inalienable rights, or had they not been violated, he could not 
rightfully have been absolved from his allegiance to the crown, or 
conscientiously have felt that he had not broken his faith as sub- 
ject to the lawful powers of the British Government, in taking 
up arms against it. 

In 1776 thirteen of the British colonies in America sent dele- 
gates to a general congress, who there, for the colonies they repre- 
sented, made the declaration ‘“ that these united colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent states.” 
Therefore these, like other British colonies in America, were 
dependencies of Great Britain; and to justify their declaration of 
independence, a formidable arraignment of the king for his viola- 
tion of their mutual obligations and rights was submitted to the 
judgment of mankind. It has been customary among us annually 
to read this declaration to admiring audiences ; and what Ameri- 
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can has raised his voice against the conclusion deduced 2? The 
permeating principle was that every people had the right 
to alter or abolish their government when it ceased to answer the 
ends for which it was instituted. Each State decided to exercise 
that right, and all of the thirteen united to sustain it. Great 
Britain denied the existence of the asserted right and a long war 
ensued. After a heavy sacrifice of life and treasure, the Treaty of 
Paris was negotiated in 1783, by which Great Britain recognized 
the independence of the States separately, not as one body politic, 
but severally, each one being named in the act of recognition. 

In the year succeeding the Declaration of Independence—i. e., 

777—the thirteen States by which it had been made sent dele- 
gates to a general congress, and they agreed to “‘ certain articles 
of confederation and perpetual union between the States ” they 
represented, and that ‘‘the style of the confederacy shall be 
the United States of America.” That no purpose existed to con- 
solidate the States into one body politic is manifest from the 
terms of the second article, which was: ‘* Each State retains its 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and every power, juris- 
diction, and right which is not by this confederation expressly 
delegated to the United States in congress assembled.” The 
meaning of this article is quite plain, if it be borne in mind that 
under the confederation the congress was of States, each having 
one vote only, irrespective of population or the number of dele- 
gates in attendance, and the expressly-delegated powers were such 
as it was agreed that the congress of the States might use, all else 
being reserved to the States separately. Under these Articles of 
Confederation the war of the Revolution was conducted. 

In the face of the Declaration of Independence, and of the 
Articles of Confederation, and of the Treaty of Paris, he who 
denies that in 1783 each State was a sovereign, free, and inde- 
pendent community must have much hardihood or little histor- 
ical knowledge. 

After the independence had been gained for which so much 
was risked and no little lost, when the condensing pressure of war 
was removed, the fact became apparent that it was impracticable 
to administer the general affairs of the Union without the pos- 
session of additional powers. In 1787 a convention met to 
amend the Articles of Confederation, and ended by proposing a 
new form of government which was to be submitted to the States, 
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and, if ratified by nine of them, should go into effect as between 
the States so ratifying it. If only nine consented, what was to 
become of the other four, and what of the plighted faith to a per- 
petual union? We are not left to speculation with different num- 
bers; the case did actually occur. Eleven States ratified ; two 
refused: what was to be done? The expedient of raising an 
army to coerce North Carolina and Rhode Island into an accept- 
ance of the Constitution or new form of government seems not to 
have occurred to any one of that day, and the situation was es- 
pecially embarrassing because the thirteenth article provided that 
the union should be perpetual, and that no alteration should be 
made in any of the Articles of Confederation, ‘“‘unless such altera- 
tion be agreed to in a Congress of the United States, and be after- 
wards confirmed by the legislature of every State.” 

An easy escape from the dilemma was found; it was to disre- 
gard the pledges and prohibitions of Article Thirteen, secede from 
the confederation styled the United States of America, and form 
a new government with the same style as the old one. It was 
anticipated that some of the State legislatures would not confirm 
this procedure ; therefore it was provided by the last article of 
the proposed new Constitution that the “ratification of the 
conventions of nine States” should suffice for its establishment 
‘* between the States so ratifying the same.” It will be observed 
that the new Constitution was to be submitted for ratification to a 
higher authority than the Congress and State legislatures, viz., to 
conventions of the people of the States, the recognized form in which 
State sovereignty was represented. Mr. Madison, in the forty-third 
number of The Federalist, notices as a defect of the confederation 
that it had received no higher sanction than legislative ratifica- 
tion; hence, as provided in the last article of the new Constitu- 
tion, it was to be submitted to our highest political authority— 
conventions of the people of the respective States. 

That was the supreme authority which, according to the Amer- 
ican theory, could alter or abolish their government, and by 
which, nine States concurring, it was proposed to dissolve the 
“* perpetual union” of the confederation and establish a new one 
among themselves. In this connection the distinguished member 
from Massachusetts remarked: ‘If nine out of thirteen [States] 
can dissolve the compact, six out of nine will be just as able to 
dissolve the future one hereafter.” 
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Mr. Madison, in The Federalist, to the question, ‘On what 
principle the confederation, which stands in the solemn form of 
a compact among the States, can be superseded without the unan- 
imous consent of the parties to it?” answers: ‘‘ By recurring to the 
absolute necessity of the case; to the great principle of self- 
preservation ; to the transcendent law of nature and of nature’s 
God, which declares that the safety and happiness of society are 
the objects at which all political institutions aim, and to which 
ali such institutions must be sacrificed.” 

Thus the matter stood when the Constitution to form a more 
perfect union was adopted, not, as has been most unjustifiably 
asserted, by the people of the United States in mass, but by the 
people of the States, each acting in its own convention and rati- 
fying at different dates, the first being December 7, 1787, the 
last May 29, 1790. In view of facts so generally known, or (if 
not so) accessible to every reader of American history, it is sur- 
prising that some have contended that the Union was formed by 
the people of the United States as one body politic. 

Though the States by a voluntary compact created a general 
government and delegated to it enumerated powers, reserving all 
else to themselves, it has been attempted to deduce from these 
limited grants a supremacy for the agent over the States, and, 
consequently, to deny to the States of the Union the sovereignty 
they possessed as States of the confederation. No one has at- 
tempted to show by what grant of the Constitution it can be 
claimed that the States have surrendered their sovereignty, and it 
seems absurd to assume that by implication the great object for 
which our fathers staked all save honor could have been lost. 
But they were too watchful to leave the question open for 
argument. Therefore, though the body of the instrument was 
thought by its framers to be sufficiently explicit in its limitation 
of the powers of the general government to those expressly dele- 
gated, yet, in an abundance of caution, almost contemporaneously 
with the ratification of the compact, two amendments were pro- 
posed and adopted in the following words : 


“ Article IX. The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be 
construed to deny or diaparage others retained by the people. 


“ Article X. The powers not delegated tothe United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 


[ 
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Consolidationists, with more zeal than reason, have argued 
that the last two words in the tenth amendment referred to the 
whole people. But this is surely untenable; the only people known 
to the system were the people of a State or commonwealth; they 
only had been represented in the Congress or in the convention 
which framed the Constitution, ‘To them that instrument had 
been submitted ; by them it had been ratified. The expression 
fairly construed must mean the State governments, and the peo- 
ple of each State who held rights they had reserved from the 
control of their State government. Furthermore, the obvious 
purpose being to guard against the usurpation of undelegated 
power, it would have been worse than superfluous by reservation to 
provide protection for the whole people against themselves. 

In claiming sovereignty for the States I must not be under- 
stood as meaning the State governments. When the word Stale . 
is used, it means the people of an organized community. The 
founders of the American Republic never conferred or intended to 
confer sovereignty upon either State or Federal governments. 

If the people of the States, in forming a Federal Union, trans- 
ferred their sovereignty, or any part of it, to whom was the 
transfer made ? Not to the people of the United States in the 
aggregate, for there was no such political body. The Articles of 
Confederation in their front declared that each State retained its 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence; that could only mean 
the people in their organic character. In like manner the 
original constitution of Massachusetts declared : ‘‘ The people in- 
habiting the territory formerly called the Province of Massachu- 
setts Bay do hereby solemnly and mutually agree with each other 
to form themselves into a free, sovereign, and independent body 
politic, or State, by the name of The Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts.” In the debates of the convention which formed the 
Constitution, as they are found reported in Elliott’s ‘* Debates,” 
there is abundant proof that the men who prepared the instrument 
recognized sovereignty as belonging to the people of the indi- 
vidual States; that there was no purpose to transfer it to the 
Federal Government, or to regard it as being divisible. The 
States intrusted to the Federal Government, as their agent, some 
of the functions of sovereignty, but the performance of these by 
authority of the people of the States did not involve a violation 
of a cardinal feature in the American theory; that sovereignty 
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belonged alone to the people, and the resolutions of ratification 
of the Constitution by the States show whether the purpose was 
to transfer the power or only to authorize its use. 

The usual form of ratification was as in the following examples: 
‘The delegates of the people of the State of New Hampshire, in 
the name and behalf of the people of the State of New Hamp- 
shire,” ete., and ‘* the delegates of the people of Virginia, for and 
in behalf of the people of Virginia,” etc., do assent to and ratify 
the said Constitution for the United States of America. 

As had been done by Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
South Carolina in ratifying the Constitution, Virginia required 
certain amendments as a more explicit guarantee against consoli- 
dation, and accompanied the proposition with the following declar- 
ation: ‘‘ That the powers granted under the Constitution, being 
derived from the people of the United States, may be resumed by 
them whenever the same shall be perverted to their injury or 
oppression, and that every power not granted thereby remains 
with them,” etc., ete. For whom were the delegates commis- 
sioned to speak? Only for the people of Virginia. By 
whom had grants been made? By the States severally, and 
the assertion could only mean: that to each of them all undele- 
gated power remained. Indeed, there was no other repository 
from which it could have been drawn; therefore no other in which 
it could have been said to remain. 

New York was the eleventh State to assent to the compact of 
union, and her ratification was made more than seven months 
after that of Delaware, and was accompanied by a declaration of 
the principles on which her assent was given, from which the fol- 
lowing extract is made : ‘‘ That the powers of government may be 
reassumed by the people whensoever it shall become necessary 
to their happiness; that every power, jurisdiction, and right 
which is not, by the said Constitution, clearly delegated to the 
Congress of the United States, or the departments of the govern- 
ment thereof, remains to the people of the several States, or 
to their respective State governments, to whom they may have 
granted the same,” ete. : 

Here, even more distinctly than before, is answered the question 
as to who were THE PEOPLE by whom the powers might be reas- 
sumed. Provision had been made for several modes of amending 
the Constitution by the joint action of the States, and if it had 
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been the will of all the States to reform, or even to dissolve, the 
government, they would not have been obstructed, as they were 
under the Confederation, by a pledge to perpetual union or by a 
prohibition against any alteration of the Constitution except by 
unanimous consent of the States. Therefore, unless the right to 
reassume was asserted as belonging to any State being a party to 
the compact, the declaration was useless and seemingly without 
an object. Reassumption is the correlative of delegation. 

By the published debates of the general convention of 1787 which 
prepared the Constitution, and of the State conventions to which 
it was severally submitted fer approval or rejection as each should 
decide, and by the resolutions of ratification, it is clearly demon- 
strated that they did not surrender their dearly-bought, most 
prized sovereignty, freedom, and independence, or commit the ab- 
surdity of attempting to delegate inalienable rights. 

At that early period sectional rivalry was manifested, and some 
of the most influential advocates of the new Union felt the lurking 
danger of faction and sought to provide against it by means con- 
sistent with the perpetuity of the Union. Faction, with the 
tendency of majorities to oppress minorities, was the recognized 
cause of failure in former federations and republics. To protect the 
United States from that evil, it was sought to secure a balance of 
power between the North and the South, by so organizing the 
two houses of Congress that neither section would have a majority 
in both. The purpose was good, but the calculation was bad, so 
that in a not-distant future the North, asa section, had a majority 
in both houses of Congress and in the electoral colleges for the 
choice of the President. Party did for many years control fac- 
tion; and principles, independent of latitude and longitude, formed 
the cement of political parties. Thus it was, as late as 1853, that 
that true patriot and friend of the Constitution, Franklin Pierce, 
could conscientiously say that, politically, he knew no North, no 
South, no East, no West. 

The wise statesmen who formed the plan for the new Union of 
1787-90, with admirable caution, required a material barrier to 
check majorities from aggression under the influence of self- 
interest and lust of dominion. They could not have been certain 
that their method of preserving the balance of power between the 
sections would be permanently successful. What, then, was the 
remedy in case of violated compact and aggression upon re- 
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served rights? None was stated, but the proposition to authorize 
the employment of force against a delinquent State was de- 
nounced on all sides of the convention and rejected without a 
division. In the original draft of the Constitution the term 
‘‘national government” was written: to this expression Mr. 
Ellsworth objected, and moved to drop the word “ national” 
and retain the proper title, ‘‘ the United States”; which motion 
was unanimonsly adopted by the convention. Both the coercion 
of a State and the use of the term ‘ national government ” were 
emphatically condemned by the framers of the Constitution. 

A compact was made between independent States by which 
expressly-enumerated powers were delegated to a government in- 
stituted for their common benefit, which was a partnership with- 
out limitetion. No mode of terminating it was specified, but Mr. 
Madison, than whom none was better informed of the opinions and 
purposes of the members of the convention, in the number of The 
Federalist heretofore quoted (which was an argument to justify 
secession from the confederation) wrote : 


“Tt is an established doctrine on the subject of treaties that all articles are 
mutually conditions of each other; that a breach of any one article is a breach of 
the whole treaty; and that a breach committed by either of the parties absolves the 
others, and authorizes them, if they please, to pronounce the compact violated and 
void. Should it unhappily be necessary to appeal to these delicate truths for a 
justification for dispensing with the consent of particular States to a dissolution of 
the Federal pact, will not the complaining parties find it a difficult task to answer 
the multiplied and important infractions with which they may be confronted ? The 
time has been when it was incumbent on us all to veil the ideas which this para- 
graph exhibits.” 


It is unfortunate that the convention should have thought 
proper to veil the delicate truth and did not in plain terms an- 
nounce the right of a State to secede from the Union whenever 
it should cease to answer the ends for which it was established, 
viz., to insure domestic tranquillity and promote the general wel- 
fare. Our past history distinctly shows how reluctant any State 
would be to sever her connection with the Union; and may it not 
reasonably be inferred that, if the right to withdraw had been 
recognized, there would have been additional care not to give 
just cause for the exercise of that right ? 

Though not expressed, the existence of the right was often 
asserted and rarely, if ever, denied anterior to 1861. It cannot 
be said that it was then for the first time formally asserted and 
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therefore for the first time denied. The acquisition of Louisiana 
in 1803 created much dissatisfaction im the New England States, 
the reason of which was expressed by an eminent citizen of 
Massachusetts, who said that ‘‘the influence of our part of the 
Union must be diminished by the acquisition of more weight at 
the other extremity.” (‘Life of Cabot,” by Lodge, page 334.) 

In 1811, on the bill for the admission of Louisiana as 
a State of the Union, the Hon. Josiah Quincy, member of 
Congress from Massachusetts, said: ‘‘If this bill passes, it is my 
deliberate opinion that it is virtually a dissolution of this Union ; 
that it will free the States from their moral obligation ; and as it 
will be the right of all, so it will be the duty of some, definitely 
to prepare for a separation—amicably if they can, violently if they 
must.” 

The Hartford Convention assembled in December, 1814. From 
their published report the following extract is made: ‘‘If the 
Union be destined to dissolution by reason of the multiplied 
abuses of bad administration, it should, if possible, be the work 
of peaceable times and deliberate consent. . . . Whenever it 
shall appear that the causes are radical and permanent, a separa- 
tion by equitable arrangement will be preferable to an alliance by 
constraint among nominal friends, but real enemies.” 

In 1844 the measures taken for the annexation of Texas 


evoked threats of a dissolution of the Union. The Legislature of: 


Massachusetts adopted a resolution declaring that ‘‘ the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, faithful to the compact between the 
people of the United States, according to the plain meaning and 
intent in which it was understood by them, is sincerely anxious 
for its preservation ; but that it is determined, as it doubts not 
the other States are, to submit to undelegated powers in no body 
of men on earth”; and that ‘ the project of the annexation of 
Texas, unless arrested on the threshold, may tend to drive these 
States into a dissolution of the Union.” 

The examples cited are sufficient to show that secession was 
not a new idea in 1861, and that its assertion was not of Southern 
origin. Before leaving the subject, it may in general terms be 
stated that the doctrine of State rights is not that of a section, 
but is that of a minority, seeking the protection of State sover- 
eignty from the real or supposed aggression of a usurping 
majority. In vain have we asked by what clause of the Constitu- 
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tion the States surrendered their sovereignty and, by consequence, 
a State lost its right to secede; and the nearest approach we have 
had to an answer has been the inquiry, Where is the right of a 
State to secede set forth in the Constitution? This marks either 
an evasion of the issue or extreme ignorance of the history of the 
Union. The States delegated all the rights and powers which the 
general government possesses, and they agreed with each other 
that no State should exercise certain functions which were in- 
trusted to the Federal Government as their agent; therefore it 
seems not less than puerile to ask from what part of the Consti- 
tution the right or power of a State was derived. Every power, 
function, or right which the States did not agree to delegate to 
their common agent remained with them. No one of ordinary 
information and intelligence can deny that the States were sov- 
ereign, free, and independent when they entered into the compact 
of Union. If they had not been sovereigns, they would not have 
been competent to form that treaty; and as none have even 
attempted to show where or how their sovereignty was lost, it must 
be regarded as among the reserved powers of the States, and hence, 
still being sovereigns, they had the same legal power and right 
to secede from the Union which they had exercised in aceeding 
to it. 

The declared purpose of the Union was to promote the GEN- 
RAL WELFARE, and to secure to posterity the BLESSINGS OF 
LIBERTY, which the States had achieved by the sacrifices of the 
Revolution. The men who negotiated the compact for a ‘* more 
perfect union” of the States were not visionaries or optimists, 
but profound students of the world’s history, from which they 
had learned the tendency of free government to breed faction and 
of majorities to oppress minorities, resulting in the lamentable 
wreck of past federations and the loss of the liberty they were 
formed to secure. To guard against that danger, the representation 
of the States in the two houses of Congress was to be apportioned 
so as to secure a balance of power—i. e., so as to prevent either 
the North or the South from having a majority in both houses. 
The plan failed; the North got a majority in both houses, and 
history repeated itself. Under the power of Congress to levy 
duties on imports ‘‘ to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United States,” duties were 
levied not merely for revenue, but avowedly to protect domestic 
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manufactures from foreign competition. As the manufactories 
were mainly at the North and the exports from the South, 
this measure to increase the price of imports for the benefit of 
domestic manufacturers at the North was usurping an undelegated 
power, by sectional discrimination, in disregard of the obligation 
to establish justice and promote the general welfare. It was a 
twofold injustice to the South, by increasing the cost of its im- 
ports and diminishing the value of its exports in the markets of 
exchange. In this connection I will quote from Mr. Benton, a 
statesman of long experience and close observation, and not par- 
ticularly friendly to the South. He says: ‘‘Under Federal 
legislation the exports of the South have been the basis of the 
Federal revenue.” He names four Southern States as contribut- 
ing three-fourths of the annual expense of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and adds: 


“Of this great sum annually furnished by them, nothing, or next to nothing, is 
returned to them in the shape of government expenditures. That expenditure 
flows in an opposite direction—it flows northwardly in one uniform, uninterrupted, 
and perennial stream. This is the reason why wealth disappears from the South 
and rises up from the North. Federal legislation does all this. . . . No tariff 
has ever yet included Virginia, the two Carolinas, and Georgia, except to increase 
the burthens imposed upon them.” 

It has, in modern times, been asserted by some in high position, 
if not of high authority, that the will of the majority was the law of 
the land. Not so thought the men who formed the Constitution. 
They sought through every conceivable device to protect minorities 
from the despotism which majorities are ever prone to inflict, 
and I must insist that while each State retained its sovereignty 
it had a shield against the despotism of a majority in its power 
to withdraw to the precincts of its own dominion; and this, if 
the majority were heedless of every appeal to justice and their 
compact, was the only remedy which seems to have been left. 
De Tocqueville, in his ‘‘ Democracy in America,” Vol. I., page 
301, writes : 

“The majority ih. that country exercise a prodigious actual authority and a 
moral influence which is scarcely less preponderant ; no obstacles exist which can 


impede or so much as retard its progress, or which induce it to heed the complaints 
of those whom it crushes upon its path.” 


Mr. Madison, in the Virginia Convention of 1788, said : 


“Turbulence, violence, and abuse of power by the majority trampling on the 
rights of the minority have produced factions and commotions which in republics 
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have, more frequently than any other cause, produced despotism. If we go over 
the whole history of anclent and modern republics, we shall find their destruction to 
have generally resulted from these causes.” 

In 1861 all the plans proposed to restrain the majority had 
failed. The dangers which had been described as belonging to 
the condition we were in had to be met. The South, by her 
representatives in the two houses of Congress, tried, by select 
committees, to find some possible means of giving security to the 
Southern States short of adopting the last resort, secession. 

The committee of the Senate organized in January, 1861, of 
which the writer of this article was a member, sought diligently 
to find some basis of adjustment on which a majority of the 
members representing the three political divisions of the Senate 
could agree. These divisions were known as the Radicals of the 
North, the Conservatives of the Middle States, and the Ultras of 
the South. The venerable Senator of Kentucky, Mr. Crittenden, 
had offered the resolutions which were referred to the committee. 
Mr. Douglas, Senator from Illinois, after the failure of the 
committee to agree upon anything, called the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that it was not the Southern members, 
naming particularly Toombs and Davis, who obstructed measures 
for pacification, but the Northern men, who had objected to 
everything, and on whom he then called for a statement of 
what they proposed to do, to which no answer was made. 
Exulting in the result of their recent election, feeling power 
and forgetting right, they yet dared not avow the evil purpose 
which they contemplated. One State had already withdrawn 
from the Union, and events in others were moving with acceler- 
ated velocity to the same conclusion ; yet the men who were soon 
to be most vociferous in declarations of love for the Union were 
silent when words might have been effectual to save it. It had 
been but a few years since a hearing had been refused to abolitionist - 
lecturers in New England ; but now the eminent orator, Wendell 
Phillips, exulting in the terrible faction which was ruling in the 
North, said: ‘‘It does not know its own face and calls itself 
national ; but it is not national—it is sectional. The Republican 
party is a party of the North, pledged against the South.” 

Mr. Seward, he of the irrepressible conflict, who was re- 
garded as the power behind the throne of the incoming ad- 
ministration, was a member of the committee above referred to ; 
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but he sat in the Senate silent under the challenge of Mr. Doug- 
las, and allowed the language of Mr. Phillips to go for what it 
was worth. 

For the first time in the history of the country asectional can- 
didate for the Presidency had been elected. A majority of the 
Presidents had been Southern men, but none of them had been 
elected as such. They had always been nominated by a party co- 
extensive with the Union, and voted for in all the States; but Mr. 
Lincoln had been put forth on purely sectional grounds and did 
- not receive a single Southern vote. He had announced that the 
Union could not continue to exist half slave and half free. What 
then ? Was the Union to be dissolved ? Was slavery to be intro- 
duced into the Northern or to be abolished in the Southern 
States? The declaration was an offence against the Constitution, 
and neither branch of the proposition could be executed without a 
palpable violation of it. Many of the States had passed what were 
called personal-liberty laws, in direct violation of the constitu- 
tional obligation to return fugitives held to service or labor under 
the laws of another State, which Mr. Webster in his great oration 
in Virginia said, if persisted in, would be destructive to the com- 
pact of Union. 

The right of the South equally with the people of other sec- 
tions to occupy, with every species of property known to any 
State, the common territory of the United States, was denied by 
the North, under the specious and wholly untenable plea that to 
take slaves to the territories would be the extension of slavery. 
Though the argument was upon a false basis, it served the pur- 
pose of inflaming the Northern mind. At the South the propo- 
sition to forbid a citizen who should migrate to the common 
territory of the United States from taking his slave with him 
was considered an offensive and unjust denial of equality in the 
Union, and as such, but not because of any money interest in the 
question, an intense excitement was created by it. 

The serious’ troubles in Kansas were followed by the double- 
dyed crime-of John Brown’s invasion of Virginia. He came 
fresh from the Kansas school, and was fulfilling Mr. Seward’s 
prophecy that abolitionism would invade the South. Though 
the avowed purpose of the invasion was to disturb domestic 
tranquillity, which it was one of the proclaimed objects of 
the Union to secure, arson and murder were its accompa- 
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niments. When Brown was tried with due formality, sentenced, 
and executed according to the laws of the land, inasmuch as his 
crimes had been committed with open hostility to the South, he 
was canonized at the North and a hymn to his memory became 
the marching song of the declared enemies of the South. For 
some years the abolition faction had borne upon its banner ‘‘ No 
union with slave-holders,” though, as has been before stated, when 
the first Union was formed all of the States recognized slave prop- 
erty by their laws. It was common among demagogues in later 
times to excite prejudice against that species of property by 
describing it as a chattel, though it never was more than a life- 
long right to service and labor, and that, with the right of increase, 
was all which could be the subject of purchase and sale. Without 
further reciting violations of the compact which rendered it void, 
suffice it to say that seven of the States, deliberately acting in the 
highest form of procedure,—i. e., by convention of the people,—did 
pass ordinances of secession just as they had formerly passed 
ordinances of accession by resolutions of ratification of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Now we have reached the point of inquiry as to what was the 
moral duty of a citizen of a seceding State in 1861. 

It is not proposed to discuss any question arising out of 
subsequent events. It had, so far as I know, in all the earlier 
periods of our history been uniformly held that allegiance was 
primarily due to the State of which the individual was a citizen, 
and that allegiance to the United States resulted from the fact 
that the State to which each individual belonged was by compact 
a member of the Union. 

When the Southern States had, in the recognized mode of 
expressing their sovereign will,—that is, by convention of the peo- 
ple of the State,—resumed the grants made by them as parties to 
the Federal compact, they, following the precedent of 1787, formed 
a new union styled the Confederate States of America. 

The wish of all, and the general expectation, was that the 
separation should be peaceable. For this purpose one of the first 
acts of the Confederate Government was to send commissioners to 
the United States Government to adjust all questions which would 
naturally arise in a dissolution of partnership. Our overtures 
were rejected, as I feared they would be, for the question was 
ever ringing in my ears, “‘If we let the South go, where will we 
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get a revenue ?” With continued assurance of peaceful intention 
the Federal Government made ready for war. 

At the call of their States, the people of the South, with unex- 
ampled unanimity, volunteered to defend their hearths, their 
altars, and their inalienable rights. Gray-haired sires and beard- 
less sons were in the same ranks; but preparation had not been 
made to arm and equip them, and they had little more than 
their brave breasts to offer for defence against threatened in- 
vasion. Vainly had the South relied on the Constitution as a 
shield; it was crushed by the mailed hand of a factions majority— 
the evil which Mr. Madison, in the tenth number of the Federalist, 
described as that which had covered with opprobrium federation 
as a form of government. 

I make no excusatory plea that the men ‘‘ thought they were 
right” when, at the call of their sovereign State, they staked all 
save honor in defence of the rights their fathers left them. If 
they were not right, then patriotism is an empty name, and he 
who looks death in the face under its sacred inspiration may be a 
traitor. If it be treason for a citizen to defend the State under 
whose protection he lives, even against the Federal Government, 
the Constitution has placed him in the cruel dilemma of being, 
in the event of conflict between his State and the United States, 
necessarily compelled to commit treason against one or the other. 
This surely cannot be the condition to which our fathers reduced 
us when they entered into the compact of union. Allegiance is 
everywhere due to the sovereign only. That sovereign, under the 
American system, is the People—the People of the State to which 
the individual belongs; the People who constitute the State 
government which he obeys; the People who alone, as far as he is 
concerned, ordained and established the Federal Constitution ; 
the People who never delegated their sovereignty, and therefore 
retain the power to revoke all agencies created by them. 

If the sovereign abolishes the State government and ordains 
and establishes a new one, the obligation of obedience requires 
the citizen to transfer his allegiance accordingly: there may be 
joint, but cannot be divided, allegiance ; and this fact controlled 
the action of officers of the army and navy of the United States 
when continuance in the Federal service came in conflict with 
the ultimate allegiance due from each to the sovereign State to 
which he belonged. 

JEFFERSON Davis. 


BRITISH CAPITAL AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 


BY ERASTUS WIMAN. 


Mr. Davip A. WELLs, in his remarkable work, just issued, 
on ** Recent Economic Changes,” says : 


“It would seem, indeed, asif the whole world, during all the years since the incep- 
tion of civilization, has been working upon the line of equipment for industrial 
effort,—inventing and perfecting tools and machinery, building workshops and fact- 
ories, and devising instrumentalities for easy intercommunicatiou for persons and 
thoughts, and the cheap exchange of products and services ; that, this equipment 
having at last been made ready, the work of using it has for the first time, in our 
day and generation, fairly begun ; and also that every community, under prior or 
existing conditions of use and consumption, is becoming saturated, as it were, with 
its results.” 
The striking nature of this thought is found in the fact that 
almost every man who thinks at all has had his mind turned in 
the direction of the excesses of the time,—not the excesses of 
dissipation or even of extravagance, but the extraordinary out- 
put of almost everything the world over, whether it be of lawyers 
or doctors; of railroads or penny weighing-machines ; whether 
of agricultural products to such an extent that corn is being 
used in the Western States for fuel, or of manufactures, as in 
making boots and shoes, and collars and cuffs, for 100,000,000 
people, with less than two-thirds of that number to wear them. 
While this intense activity in industrial pursuits has been 
proceeding at this rapid rate on this continent, we have been ab- 
sorbing and reémploving the money or capital acquired, by oc- 
cupying our ever-widening areas and developing our enormous 
natural resources. On the other hand, the smaller and richer 
countries of Europe, trading with nations other than themselves, 
have been equally overwhelmed with production and excess. Not 
being able to absorb the products of their own industries them- 
selves, they have sent their surplus to the rest of the world ; and 
while they have taken in exchange all that they could consume, 
the vast balance due to them has reached them in the shape of 
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money. This is especially the case with Great Britain, whose 
position to-day is that of levying tribute on almost every other 
nation under the sun. If this tribute is not in the shape of a pro- 
fit on goods exported, if not in the shape of profits from trade by 
the use of English money within the foreign country itself, then 
certainly by direct loans, and returns in the shape of interest or 
dividends, does Great Britain receive tribute from almost all other 
countries. For instance, the great national debts the world over 
are largely due in England. The revenue derived in the shape of 
interest from other nations by Great Britain, from the constantly- 
increasing obligations of governmental borrowing, has grown to 
enormous proportions. The people of the United States can 
measure how vast is the sum to be paid in carrying national 
debts by the extent of their own taxation for this purpose. This 
taxation, though excessive and long continr gd, with the object of 
obliterating the national obligation, nevertheless has always been 
lightened by the consideration that the bulk of the interest was 
paid to our own people, and that the drain was a constantly- 
diminishing, instead of a constantly-increasing, one. . 

This is hardly the case with any other country, and Great 
Britain profits by the growing necessities and the heavy burdens 
of other nations. The amount of interest paid to England, even 
by Russia, for money borrowed to create a peace establishment, 
in readiness for possible war with England herself, is no incon- 
siderable sum. Eastern countries, as Turkey and Egypt, ap- 
parently in the last stages of governmental decay, are dependent 
upon Great Britain equally with the South African colonies, in 
their earliest inceptions of governmental vigor. Central and 
South American republics, vast dependencies like India, Australia, 
and Canada, are all national borrowers in London, the interest on 
whose loans is usually paid with the regularity of clock-work. 
Referring to Canada, as a near-by illustration of the amounts paid 
to England, it may be stated that it is estimated that the govern- 
mental, railroad, municipal, and mortgage indebtedness to Great 
Britain of that colony amounts to 650 millions of dollars, imply- 
ing that the tribute which England levies on her colony for the 
use of this money amounts to 25 millions of dollars a year, paid by 
barely five millions of people, and, although it is an agricultural 
country, amounting to almost double the export of breadstuffs. 

If this is an illustration of what takes place all over the world, 
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it will afford some idea of the enormous revenues in the shape of 
interest which Great Britain is constantly receiving. But it is 
not solely by the revenue from governmental loans that England 
is enriched. In the public works of numerous countries she is a 
participant ; and, indeed, in many independent nationalities, 
rich and prosperous in themselves, English capital has largely 
been used, especially in state and municipal improvements. This 
is shown in the case of the construction of the capitol at Austin. 
Texas, built by British money; in the ownership of water-works 
or school bonds of Northwestern towns and farm mortgages 
by British investment companies in the Pacific-coast States. 
Whether it is to construct a railroad in India or a canal in Bul- 
garia; whether it is to open and work a gold mine in the Trans- 
vaal, or todevelop the great tin mines of Harney Peak, in Dakota ; 
whether it is to dig for rubies in South Africa, or to profita Dun- 
dee Scotch shareholder in an Illinois corporation by affording 
lodging on a Pullman car in any part of the North American con- 
tinent,—no matter how, where, or when profits are made, the 
Briton somehow or other participates. The result of this vast 
volume of interest, dividends, and profits, which for many years 
has been trending, like the Gulf Stream, toward Great Britain 
and, like that current, rendering existence possible for so vast an 
aggregation in so small a space, has been the accumulation of 
money,and the creation of an annual income, far in excess of 
spending or absorbing possibilities within the island itself. 

But in addition to the constant stream of profits, interest, and 
dividends which from almost the whole world tends toward Great 
Britain, there is an equally steady tendency of people with means 
in that direction. Men who have made their money in India, 
China, or any other Oriental Jand, are certain to return to spend 
their fortunes and the remainder of their lives in the only country 
where they think civilization has reached perfection. The Brit- 
ish miner of South Africa, the gold-digger or sheep-farmer of 
Australia, the adventurer in South or Central America, at the 
conclusion of his labors, turns with almost unerring certainty to 
his native land, to enjoy its comforts and spend his competency. 

Thus from all quarters of the globe, and in all departments of 
effort, the British capitalist somehow takes his share, the result 
being a stream of money returning into Great Britain, of enormous 
proportions, steadily increasing, and perfectly incapable of being 
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absorbed in that country, either in new pursuits or by expenditure 
on living. For it must be borne in mind that the English and 
Scotch people, who are the main recipients of this money, are an 
economical people ; that, aside from the carefulness which they 
are taught and the habits of economy into which they are trained, 
habits of extravagance are indications of a lack of good taste, 
and that to live quietly and without ostentation, by the middle or 
money-earning class, is the surest way to recognition in the higher 
social or aristocratic strata of society. As to increased incomes, 
by successful investments, by economy, and by other influences 
in this direction, this is shown in the remarkable fact that since 
1843, when the income-tax figures first began, the increase in 
national income has been $%3,775,000,000. Of this amount the 
income from the capitalist class has increased from $950,000,000 
to $2,000,000,000 annually. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the amount of capital for in- 
vestment in London is indicated by a table printed in the Lon- 
don Heonomist, showing the subscriptions to new enterprises 
launched in London during the last six years, which compresses 
into small space facts more eloquent than pages of remarks: 


Total subscriptions to companies for year. | Total subscriptions to companies for year. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the amount subscribed to 
new undertakings for the past year equals $815,000,000. ‘The 
prediction seems a safe one, in view of the constant increase indi- 
cated in previous years, that the total amount likely to be sub- 
scribed toward floating new enterprises in London in 1900 will 
reach $1,000,000,000—equal to the almost fabulous sum of over 
$3,000,000 per day for every business day in the year ! 

Closely examining a list of companies absorbing so vast a sum, 
as furnished by the Messrs. Spackman to the London Times of 
January 1, it appears that three-fourths of the companies floated 
represent industrial enterprises, and one-half of them are located 
within the United Kingdom, while the other half are scattered 
all over the world. Of course, at this rate it will not take long 
until every concern even in Great Britain that can be profitably 
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merged into a limited company will take on that form, and the 
public become part proprietors of almost all the concerns in which 
private capital alone has heretofore been concerned. The releas- 
ing of money hitherto locked up in these enterprises, in its turn, 
begets a speculative tendency, for, in order to make it provide an 
income, it must be reinvested, in which process risks are run and 
new ventures made, which would never have been dreamed of if 
the capital had still been tied up in a conservative, old-established 
business. The whole list for 1889, as, indeed, the enormous 
amoune taken by the public, indicates a highly-speculative condi- 
tion of things, a collapse of which would not be surprising. This, 
however, would be but temporary, for even a collapse in the 
ranks of the numerous underwriters who are carrying a burden 
of speculative subscriptions would not be a permanent barrier to 
furtherinvestments. For it is apparent that there is a solid sub- 
stratum of capital, in vast sums, needing investment, which even 
the heavy offerings of so many years, as indicated in the foregoing 
table, have not begun to absorb. 

All that has been said points in one direction, and one direc- 
tion only, viz., the enormous aggregation of money in Great 
Britain. While industrial activity has been going on all over the 
world to an extent unparalleled in history, England has been taking 
in the results in the shape of cash to a greater degree than any 
other country, and she must therefore become the great investor 
of the world. Concurrent with her success in thus acquiring so 
vast an atmual income in the shape of interest has been the 
exhaustion, to some extent, of the credit of the countries which 
have borrowed from her ; and it must begin to be the question of 
questions, for the British public, where money can be safely 
placed and an income assured. England itself, up toa late period, 
has not been a bad place for investing money; but its abund- 
ance and the limited nature of the country’s area, with a com- 
petition already existing in every line of life, make it difficult to 
invest money in England with safety and profit. Heretofore land 
has been a safe medium for investment; but the disastrous con- 
dition to which the farming industry in Great Britain has been 
subjected is sufficient to deter capital from that direction. As to 
railway and other public construction, it is equally limited, for the 
country is so small, the public works are already so numerous, and 
the industrial activities so great, that the difficulties which an in- 
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vestor encounters to find safety and profit combined are exceed- 
ingly great. 

Turning from England to the rest of the world, it is not an 
easy matter for the British investor to discover in avenues hereto- 
fore employed asafe outlet for his money. Countries like France, 
Germany, Belgium, have themselves accumulated largely, and do 
not need money either for governmental indebtedness or indus- 
trial activities; while Russia, Spain, Egypt, Turkey, Bulgaria, and 
Austria have already taxed their credit to the utmost. New 
countries like Canada, Australia, the Cape, and even the South 
American republics, have got about as much as they can stagger 
under, the amount sent out to the Argentine Republic alone in 
the last five years amounting to no less a sum than $500,000,000, 
involving an annual payment of at least $25,000,000 a year. 

There is only one country in which the element of expansive- 
ness, safety, and profit for the English capitalist seems assured, 
and that country is the United States. The vast object-lesson 
which the career of the American Republic affords to the average 
English observer is a most instructive one. The strides in 
' material advancement; the growth in population, to which all the 
world has contributed ; the stability of the government notwith- 
standing the most tremendous internal conflict that the world has 
ever seen; the creation of a great debt within itself and to its own 
people, and, more than all, its rapid obliteration, followed bya 
surplus unparalleled in the history of nations, are all circum- 
stances that tend to impress upon the British mind the solidity 
and greatness of this country. A people of the same lineage, the 
same language, the same laws, and the same literature, and with 
such a record, it is no wonder that they turn in this direction 
wien, with the ample opportunities which the continent has 
afforded for the achievements of the Anglo-Saxon race, such mag- 
nificent progress has been recorded in the annals of time. 

It is no wonder, then, that, with a constant aggregation of 
capital pouring in upon Great Britain, with an inability to make 
it yield a profit within her own domain, and, still further, the 
impossibility of finding any other country where it can be so 
safely invested, she should turn in the direction of the United 
States, which alone of all nations seems to combine all the ele- 
ments of safety and profit. From a list recently published it 
appears that the amount of English money which has been in- 
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vested in industrial enterprises in the United States has equalled, 
in the last two years, about a million dollars a week, amounting 
in all to about 100 millions. The chief properties included in 
these purchases were, first, certain New York breweries, at about 
five millions of dollars; then the brewing company at Ports- 
mouth and Boston, owned by Mr. Frank Jones, at a capitaliza- 
tion of six and a half millions; the Chicago breweries at 
another five millions; the Bartholomay Brewing Company, at 
Rochester, approaching a still further five millions ; the United 
States Brewing Company at an equal amount, together with the 
still more important purchase of the St. Louis Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation, at no less a sum than twelve millions of dollars. In 
this operation seventeen distinct establishments were united, indi- 
cating a possibility of a local combination of interests, hitherto 
competitive, of the greatest possible significance. But the invest- 
ments have been by no means confined to the brewery interest. 
The great abattoir establishment of Mr. T. C. Eastman, in New 
York city, united with an English company, absorbed an invest- 
ment of English capital to the extent of over five millions ; the 
Otis Steel Company, of Cleveland ; the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern granaries ; the Pillsbury and Washburn Flour Mills, and the 
Virginia Development Company also absorbed considerable 
amounts. The City of Chicago Grain Elevator Line brought 
nearly five millions; the California Consolidated Quicksilver Com- 
panies, two millions ; and, as if to show the infinite variety of 
pursuits to which capital can be diverted, no less a sum than 
three and a half millions has been absorbed in the purchase of the 
great patent-medicine establishment of Mr. H. H. Warner, at 
Rochester, where the ‘‘ Safe Cure ” remedies are manufactured. 
These and other indications, which so constantly appear in the 
newspapers, would imply that a very vast sum had already been 
realized from English capital in this country. But it is a fact that 
the amount, though large, is much less than people suppose; yet 
even at the rate of a million dollars a week is not inconsiderable. 

There are those who indulge in the belief that the English 
capital brought out to the United States for investment in 
industrial enterprises will hardly yield a return that will be sat- 
isfactory; and that because of disappointment in the realization of 
the high returns promised, the present tendency is but a tem- 
porary one, These prophets point to the fate which has over- 
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taken not a few of the railroad enterprises in which English 
capital has been largely interested, as in the Erie, the Reading, 
the Wabash, and a few other projects; while with equal force they 
point tothe loss and disaster which have overtaken English in- 
vestments in ranching and cattle-breeding in the West. But the 
shape which British investments in industrial enterprises have taken 
in the past two years is widely different from the investments in 
railroads, ranches, mortgages, or other previous experiments in 
this direction. Whether it is from the experience of the past, er 
whether prompted by the conservatism of the leaders in this im- 
portant movement, in order that it may be permanent, and of the 
most satisfactory character in its results, the utmost care has been 
exercised to base the operations on three great principles : First, 
that the greatest possible pains is exercised to secure the most ex- 
haustive investigation of the properties to be taken over; secend, 
that the control of the organization is irrevocably placed in the 
hands of the English parties who represent the new money put 
into the business; third, that the utmost precaution is taken to 
secure the continuance of the services of the vendor and his staff 
for the perpetuation of the success of the business, by not enly 
insisting upon a contract for their continuous employment, »ut 
by their retention of a large proportionate interest. These three 
most important elements are as essential to success in floating a 
property in London as the sun is to daylight. 

With regard to the investigation which precedes these trans- 
actions, it would be impossible to have it more thorough. The 
instrumentality chosen is that of an independent, impartial, and 
expert chartered accountant, from some well-known and long- 
established firm, whose position is sufficiently guaranteed by the 
fact that his firm are members of the Society of London Chartered 
Accountants (chartered by Parliament a century ago), famous 
the world over for their accuracy, probity, and sound judgment 
in.matters of book-keeping. Without a certificate from a well- 
known firm, or individual member of this organization, as the result 
of prolonged personal investigation, no attempt to float a property 
could succeed. The result is that numerous enterprises cannot 
stand the test of this crucial examination, and only those whose 
claims to profit spread over a number of years are plainly demon- 
strable by the most impartial and rigid examination of every 
detail have any chance of success. In addition to this, all out- 
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side sources of information are made available, ard reports as to 
the character, antecedents, and general business reputation of the 
parties concerned are most carefully gleaned, and even the debt- 
paying power of the bulk of the customers ascertained. So that, 
as far as is possible, a perfect photograph of the business is fur- 
nisued from both the inside and outside. 

Having perfectly apprehended the condition of the business to 
be sold, both in its past and present condition, the next move is 
to control it perfectly for the future. The usual practice is to in- 
corporate under the local law of the State in which the business 
is situated (if it is not already in the shape of a corporation), and 
transfer every share of the stock, except that which is required 
for the qualification of local directors, to a trustee, who repre- 
sents a second, or parent, company formed under the English 
Joint-Stock Act. This act is an extremely liberal one, and under 
it millions and millions of money have been administered with 
safety and profit. The English company, thus solely based upon 
the American securities, is usually officered by men of promi- 
nence and position, whose presence in a board of directors is a 
guarantee to capitalists that thorough investigation has taken 
place, and that the business will be honestly and efficiently ad- 
ministered. It is true that this seems a cumbrous plan, and the 
objection seems well taken that men perfectly unfamiliar with the 
business are placed in its practical control ; that to manage affairs 
at long range has rarely succeeded ; and that the average Lon- 
don director—chosen in many instances because he has a han- 
dle to his name, and not a few of them are denominated ‘‘Guinea- 
pigs,” because they get a guinea for attending every directors’ 
meeting—is hardly likely to add greatly to the shrewd busi- 
ness sagacity essential to success in America. But it will be 
found that the sense of control which even this eumbrous plan of 
a joint English and American company imparts has its advan- 
tages. It provides against a reckless and unauthorized departure 
from conservative business principles, and it insures a constant 
acquaintance with the business on behalf of those whose money 
has gone into the investment. 

As to the objection that details cannot be apprehended prop- 
erly three or four thousand miles away, it must not be forgotten 
that the third condition of the trade is also rigidly adhered to, 
viz., that the parties who have hitherto made the business a suc- 
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cess shall not only retain an interest at least equal to one-third 
of the securities issued as representing the property, but that the 
active management shall still be vested in those whose ability and 
energy have made the enterprise so conspicuously successful as to 
merit its recognition by British capitalists. With this latter 
condition complied with and a large interest maintained, and with 
little interference from the other side so long as the business is 
paying a return equal to its previous record, it would seem as if 
every precaution had been exercised. 

The foregoing principles being rigidly ad-iered to in the in- 
vestment of British capital in American industries, there is good 
reason for the belief that only those concerns which are really 
worthy, and only those whose profits for a series of years past 
afford a reasonable guarantee of equal success for years to come, 
have had a chance of ever being taken over. Should this expecta- 
tion be borne out in the future, the amount of capital to come 
in this direction will certainly be very great. It is true that the 
price realized sometimes seems in excess of the possibilities of 
continued profit on the capitalization reached ; but it must be 
borne in mind that this capitalization is based on a regular per- 
centage of ascertained profits, spread over a series of years, and 
that under ordinary circumstances the future may be relied upon 
to yield as good a profit asthe past. Whether it will do so or not 
remains to be seen, but all the conditions to accomplish this suc- 
cess seem to have been complied with. It may be that in all 
cases the extraordinary expectation raised for the common stock 
will not be fulfilled ; but for the debentures and for the preferred 
stock, which comprise two-thirds of the securities issued, there 
is a reasonable certainty for as safe and as prompt a return as 
that from any other field of investment now open to English 
capital. There will be, of course, instances of failure from lack 
of good management, from misfortune, and because, perhaps, of 
the changed conditions of capital and administration ; but it will 
be seen that all reasonable provision has been made against this 
possibility. In not a few instances great advantage may follow 
the introduction of enlarged monetary facilities, a close oversight 
in constant investigation by trained accountants, and the rigid 
methods of business which the English proprietors are likely to 
exact. The chances would seem to be about even that the 
thoroughly-organized establishments, based on really profitable 
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trade, and honestly administered by the men who have created 
them and who are still largely interested in them, will continue 
to yield returns that will fulfil the reasonable expectations of our 
new English partners. 

It is a matter of surprise, both in England and America, that 
large and prosperous concerns in the United States are in the 
market, and the impression sometimes is imparted that the dis- 
position to sell implies a weakness in earning power or over- 
valuation in the price demanded. But it must be understood 
that in this country the rapid growth of large establishments has 
always been at the expense of perfect ease in money matters, 
because active money is in small proportion to growth in plant, in 
the necessary stock of raw material, and in outstandings ; that 
outside facilities in the shape of bank accommodations and out- 
side loans have had to be relied upon for active capital in many 
instances, and the fact that the necessities of the business require 
constant permanent expenditure makes the attraction of new and 
active capital from abroad very difficult to resist. Further, men 
who have spent their lives in the promotion of great business 
establishments, possibly with no son or worthy successor fitted to 
carry on their business, and needing some leisure and ease of life, 
deem it prudent, in order that their business may go on, to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to interest foreign capital, especially 
when that capital comes in the impersonal shape of far-away 
shareholders, whose chief requirement is that the policy of the 
existing management shall be perpetuated and strengthened, and, 
in a monetary sense, relieved. It is certain that the introduction 
of corporative proprietorship, accompanied by ample foreign 
capital, will greatly contribute to the conservation of some of the 
larger establishments, and greatly aid in their perpetuation. The 
fate that overtook the great business of Mr. A. T. Stewart, the 
possibilities that impend in numerous concerns after the death or 
incapacity of the men whose genius and credit sustain them, 
influence the prompt acceptance of an offer of new capital and 
new ability, on the condition of a participation in the profits and 
the division of the assets into shares that are much more easily 
handled than the business taken as a whole, and in the distribu- 
tion of which a certain succession can be secured. 

Not the least important consideration flowing from the intro- 
duction of English capital is the possibility of combinations, or 
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consolidations, in various localities, of different establishments 
heretofore competing with each other. It is certain that this 
tendency of the times towards reducing the waste of expensive 
competition is a consideration that presses its desirability from a 
profit-earning point of view upon numerous competing establish- 
ments ; and notwithstanding the severest criticism by the press, 
and adverse action by national and State legislatures, so long as 
the liberty of the citizen to trade with whom he chooses remains, 
this disposition will manifest itself. Just how far the introduc- 
tion of British capital will encourage the tendency towards con- 
solidation and the elimination of competition, it hardly yet 
appears, for up to this time the purchase of properties has been 
based solely upon the distinctive earning power which separate 
establishments show, and not upon their earning possibilities 
under combination. But this is clear, that the corporative char- 
acter which each establishment has to assume in order to sell out 
offers great facility toward amalgamation. The impersonal char- 
acter of a corporation rids it of the pride of possession inherent 
in personal proprietorship ; and the impediments toward a union 
of interests, in rivalry, jealousy, and false or unjust estimates of 
value, are all removed. Indeed, it would seem as if the very 
facilities which the Englishmen require to have put in motion for 
their information and safety are the very first elements essential 
to combinations among competing establishments. 

Further, it may be said that the new capital to be introduced 
is an instrumentality of equal advantage in effecting consolida- 
tions, and it is certain enough that just so soon as it is apparent 
that, in addition to the profits promised by distinct establishments, 
still better resultscan be secured by consolidations, and the aban- 
donment of wasteful methods of production and expensive modes 
of distribution, just so soon will the desire be manifest to encour- 
age a consolidation of interests. Such a tendency may possibly 
be essential from want of success as the consequence of the manage- 
ment of separate establishments at such long range as from Lon- 
don to America, and it is one-of the elements of advantage which 
the English investors will always have in hand that, should com- 
peting concerns not pay, being within easy facility of communica- 
tion with each other in corporative form, and with no purpose te 
serve but to secure profit, they can encourage a consolidation of 
interests in various localities, lessen competition, largely reduce 
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expenses, and make a good profit without the necessity of in- 
creasing prices to a point that will stimulate the creation of new 
and competing establishments. Possibly out of the changed con- 
ditions which impend for large individual industrial enterprises, 

in assuming a corporative form and then being largely absorbed 
by profit-hunting proprietors thousands of miles away, there may 
be found elements productive of a great change in the principles 
which govern the business world. The growing tendency toward 
eliminating competition because of its excessive cost and waste, as 
the bulwark of safety against exaction, may have additional en- 
couragement in this trend of British capital toward America, and 
results far-reaching and influential may follow. 

Up to this time the conservative element among the investors 
in Great Britain has hardly been reached by the attractiveness of 
American industrial securities. This is shown by the fact that it 
is not the debentures, or preferred stock, respectively at 5 and 6, 
and 7 and 8 per cent., that has been taken, but the common stock 
has been largely absorbed, on which a high premium in the London 
Stock Exchange is possible. But with the creation of more per- 
fect instrumentalities in the shape of regularly-formed investment 
companies, which are now being developed by some of the best 
banking ability in both countries, and working together in har- 
mony on both sides of the Atlantic, an equipment will be afforded 
that will, with much less expense, greatly enlarge the area of sup- 
ply of money, and more perfectly control and investigate the 
properties offered. It is abundantly clear from recent indications 
that a regular business is now being developed in the direction of 
English investment, in which some of the best financial minds of 
the country will find an honorable and profitable field of employ- 
ment. With the conservative investors of Great Britain once 
satisfied as to the facilities afforded, and a fairly profitable return 
secured on the investments already made, the organizations re- 
ferred to will be most influential, and there can hardly be any 
doubt that the supply of money for investment in industrial enter- 
prises here, which for the past two years has been at the rate of a 
million dollars a week, will very soon equal three times that amount, 
and perhaps reach as high a sum eventually as a million dollars 
aday. Even at a rate much smaller than this, the influences set 
in motion may be most potential. It would not require more 
than twenty years at this rate to place Great Britain in control 
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of one-half the industrial enterprises of the United States, and to 
turn the tide of money back from profits and dividends to such 
an extent as to make this country pay a vast tribute to London. 
Already the amount of interest remitted abroad from the United 
States to England, Germany, and Holland, for governmental, state, 
municipal, railroad, and mortgage indebtedness must approach a 
hundred million dollars annually. If the amount to be invested 
from abroad should increase three-fold in the next two decades, 
twenty years hence would witness a repayment to European 
countries of a sum equal to three hundred million dollars anually, 
or at the rate of almost a million dollars per day for every busi- 
ness day in the year. This seems a startling conclusion, and, as 
the bulk of it would go to Great Britain, it irresistibly brings to 
recollection the fact that, though the American people strenuously 
opposed, at the Boston tea-party and subsequently, the idea of pay- 
ing tribute to England, the whirligig of time is bringing a con- 
dition of things by which the amount is increased ten-thousand- 
fold, but under circumstances highly beneficial to both countries. 

It is impossible that there should have been for so many years 
so vast a stream of labor from Europe coming in the direction of 
the United States without in time being followed by a commen- 
surate stream of capital; and it is a reasonable conclusion that, 
while foreign labor has enormously benefited the country, the 
employment of the capital now and hereafter to arrive from 
abroad will be even more beneficial. For it is clear that the money 
now coming from Great Britain occupies a vastly different place in 
our economy from that which she contributes to any other coun- 
try. Here it comes to us, not as loans, bearing irrevocable fixed 
charges, which must be paid whether or no; it comes as a con- 
tribution to the business capital of the country, taking its chances 
of success with the accumulations of our own people. It takes the 
shape of a huge international partnership, in which individuals 
on both sides equa'ly participate—a partnership in which the 
bargain is not to the disadvantage of either, but a profit is made 
for both, the extent and magnitude of which no man can tell. 

No country needs money more than the United States ; in no 
country can it be more safely employed. The increase of money 
capital has been small in proportion to the growth in the volume 
of business, to the development of natural resources, the growth 
of railway tonnage, or the enormous output of cotton, corn, oil, 
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and other products. The banking facilities are shown, by the con- 
tinuous pressure of the past few months, to be quite inadequate 
to the needs of legitimate business—a condition that is intensified 
by the transitional state of our chief monetary institutions, in 
their relation to the general government. But aside from this, 
the ability to employ more capital is everywhere apparent. The 
South, with its marvellous growth and possibilities, the Northwest 
and its empire of wealth, the Pacific coast and its variety of pro- 
ducts,—all are fields for enterprise for our own people, whose 
capital, being augmented, or released from investments in exist- 
ing prosperous establishments, will stimulate our growth, and 
make this nation more than ever the wonder of the world, to the 
pride and profit of the mother-ceuntry that gave it birth. If to 
the opportunities already afforded within the boundaries of the 
United States should be added, for commercial purposes, that 
vast region of ‘‘ The Greater Half of the Continent” included 
within the British possessions in North America, so that the com- 
merce of this country may become continental in extent and con- 
tinental in profit, no one can tell how advantageous may be this 
monetary connection between the two countries. 

It is not difficult to estimate the ultimate influences set in 
motion by such a practical union of material interests between 
the two great English-speaking nations of the world. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his Paris speech, referring to the prediction that at the 
end of another hundred years the population of this continent 
may be six hundred millions, recognized ‘‘ the prospective and 
approaching right of America to be the great organ of the power- 
ful English tongue”; and, alluding to the United States and 
Great Britain, added these significant words, that ‘‘ there was no 
cause upon earth that should now or hereafter divide one from 
the other.” That the interests of mankind at large will be 
advanced by aclose bond of union between the two great Anglo- 
Saxon nations, no one can doubt, and nothing will contribute 
more certainly to this harmony than the mutuality of interests 
which is certain to be created by the investment of British capital 
in Anferican industrial enterprises, 
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BY THE REV. JULIUS H. WARD. 


THERE is a constant inquiry in a free country like our own, 
where Christianity is entirely controlled by voluntary associations, 
for men who have such discernment in affairs that they are able 
to interpret the signs of the times and to give their fellows the 
direction which they stand in need of. Every denomination has 
its wise leaders, who are trusted and followed because they are 
able to speak by the event and carry the rank and file with them. 
They are natural leaders, not crowned with authority, but the 
outgrowth of the soil,—men who have the instinct in morals and 
in religion which Chief-Justice Marshall had in the interpretation 
of the Constitution,—men who do the right thing at the right 
time. They gather a constituency around them, and are influen- 
tial in their several denominations, because they know how to 
organize public opinion, and take the lead in religious affairs. 

You can think of these men in our American development, and 
can trace their hand-prints in our ecclesiastical history as you 
can trace the furrow of a plough through a large field. Francis 
Wayland left such an impression upon the Baptist body ; William 
Ellery Channing had such a guidance of the earlier Unitarians ; 
Jonathan Edwards for one generation, and William E. Park for 
a later one, led the Congregationalists like a flock of sheep; John 
Carroll first organized the Roman Catholic body in Maryland ; 
Francis Asbury set in order the Methodist household when his 
preachers lived on horseback ; William Penn made the Pennsyl- 
vania Quakers a unique Christian sect ; the Hodges have set their 
mark in this century upon the Presbyterian body, and among 
Churchmen there have been at least two bishops who have stood 
head and shoulders above others of their order in the ability to 
organize and develop a diocese into vigorous and expansive life 
—John Henry Hobart and Alonzo Potter. 
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These are but a few of the'men who have left their mark upon 
the ecclesiastical life of the century. If one follows their plans of 
work and sees what they have accomplished in the religious or- 
ganizations to which they severally belonged, he will find that in 
every instance they had natural qualities of leadership. Through 
the language of the spirit, or through the power of mind and will 
combined, they had great weight in shaping public opinion and in 
directing religious life. It is to-day as it was in the times of the 
Ilebrew prophets. The Christian Church, taken as a whole, is 
advanced principally, though not entirely, by men who have the 
power of lead in them, men who see further than their associates, 
men who have the vision of the whole and comprehend life in its 
unity, men who have a certain divine right to govern the world, 
and really control it so far as humanity is uplifted and advanced. 

These natural leaders can neither be commanded when they 
seem to be most needed, nor can they be grown at will, as the 
quality of the lower animals is improved by the law of natural 
selection. They come and they go, but it is the mark of wisdom 
in ordinary affairs that they shall be selected, whenever it is pos- 
sible, to take the control of their fellow-men and to guide them in 
public affairs. Much study has been given to the beginnings of 
organic Christianity, and since Luther lost the opportunity to 
give the Catholic episcopate to the Protestant Church much 
ingenuity has been expended in trying to show that this doctrine 
of leadership, which in the state early assumed the form of king- 
ship, and in the family or the tribe got the name of patriarch, 
has always had in the Christian Church first the name of apostle 
and then ever afterward the title of bishop. It matters not 
whether the episcopate is clearly traced in the records called the 
New Testament or not ; the important fact to be noted is that the 
moment you begin to find anything like historical facts pertaining 
to Christianity, you discover that bishops have the leadership in 
the Christian Church, and that the endeavor everywhere seems to 
have been in the earliest days to select the best man among the 
clergy for this important apostolic office. The attempt was made 
to give the natural leadership which exists in unorganized society 
such a position in the church of God that the divine forces in the 
world might be not only highly organized, but applied with the 
best tact and discretion to the whole of society. 

What constitutes the charm of such scanty records of the early 
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church as have been transmitted to us through the ante-Nicene 
Fathers is that the bishops brought all the forces at their command 
to bear upon the organization of society on a Christian basis. 
Their limitations were great, and yet their sagacity and insight 
and consecrated purpose were such that, even when it came to 
the point that Athanasius alone opposed the world, it was 
Athanasius who conquered, simply because he could not be put 
down, nor could the idea which controlled him be struck out of 
existence. There is no period in Christian history when this 
episcopal lead is not somewhere or at some point the glory and 
joy of the church; and it is by going back to the struggles which 
some of these great bishops endured to maintain the integrity of 
the faith, and to keep the church as broad and comprehensive as 
the whole of humanity, that we obtain that conception of the 
episcopal office in itself, and of its influence for good when great 
and consecrated men fill out its functions, which it is wise to 
keep before the church to-day in order that its leaders may not 
fall short of the high standard which their predecessors have 
reached. 

The period in which we are now living, and the community in 
which the Catholic faith is to be extended, are not favorable to 
that type of Christianity which, for the sake of distinction, we 
call historical. The type of Christianity which was struck out at 
the Reformation is the prevailing type in the United States. For 
the most part the office of a bishop is not fairly understood, and 
his services are not in demand. So far as the popular rush and 
enthusiasm go, the purely Protestant form of Christianity is most 
desired and seems to have most weight. It is true that if the 
Roman and Anglican population are taken together, historical 
Christianity has numbers in its favor; but, if you take account 
of the elements which at the hour are most active in our religious 
world, it is Protestantism of evangelical or Puritan type which 
now controls North America, and is likely to control it for a long 
time yet tocome. The set of the tide is that way. The politi- 
cal tendencies of the country are in accord with its evangelical 
movement. It is still the purpose of Americans, as it was two 
and a half centuries ago the purpose of our forefathers, to found 
a church without a bishop, as well as a state without aking. The 
Roman communion is so new in its power among us, and its in- 
fluence is so strictly confined within its own people, that it does 
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not yet, to any appreciable extent, direct or control Protestant 
thought. The religious leader in the Protestant world is the 
smart man who happens to turn up, and who secures unexpectedly 
the confidence of his fellow-religionists. 

The idea which is behind our working religious forces 
is not that of Christianity as an organized plan for the reaching 
out to the whole of society in a spiritual way that may be called 
constructive ; it is, rather, the reaching out to individuals in the 
community and persuading them to accept, as single persons, 
definite religious beliefs which are to secure to them the pledge of 
heaven and the certainty of eternal blessedness. Perhaps the 
purpose of these two types of Christianity may in the’end be 
called identical, but the method by which they act upon society, 
if they keep to their normal lines of work, is widely different. 
The one reaches out to society as a whole, while the other regards 
the whole of the community as a collection of individual units. 
The one lays hold of all the natural, the honest, the social, the 
active, forces which have free play in a community, and directs 
them to a spiritual end by lifting them up to the point where they 
take on a spiritual impression and receive spiritual lead; the other 
keeps more strictly toa highly sensitive spiritual purpose, and 
introduces into the community such a principle of selection that 
a strict line of demarcation is laid down, and the saints and the 
sinners are as distinctly known in this world as it is believed that 
the sheep and the goats will be known at the day of judgment. 
By the work of the one, where organic Christianity has sufficiently 
gained the lead to express itself distinctly through institutional 
as well as individual forms, society has received something like a 
Christian atmosphere and a Christian color and tone. People 
have gained a respect for Christian institutions, and, while 
humanity has not been fully redeemed, its vices have been 
lessened and its way of doing things has been improved. It is 
this more comprehensive influence of the church in society to-day 
which people are in search of, and the influence of the indi- 
vidual or personal method of building up the church 
of Christ, if it has not been greatly lessened, is more and more 
felt to be the use of one sort of power which needs its comple- 
ment in organic methods to make it effective in reaching spiritual 
results. More and more the evangelical method seems to be bar- 
ren of that kind of result which organizes the life of the com- 
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munity upon a higher plane. It is not that its leaders are not in 
earnest, or that they do not work hard to reach results ; it is be- 
cause they do not use all the agencies which have been transmit- 
ted through the historical church for the regeneration of society ; 
it is mainly because they have lost the method of organizing social 
forces which the early church accomplished through the episco- 
pate—forces which in modern times have chiefly been organized and 
controlled by that part of the Christian Church in which the 
episcopate has been a central and vital reality and a great work- 
ing force. 

It has been necessary to make this statement of the difference 
between organic and evangelical methods of building up Christian 
society, not in order to ascertain what the bishop is by canonical 
right in the church of Christ, but to see the place which he occu- 
pies not only in the historical church, but in the direction of the 
forces by which the church brings its strongest influence to bear 
constructively upon modern society. The American bishop of 
to-day does not differ in his title, in his functions, or in his 
authority from his episcopal brother of the first five Christian 
centuries; but his place is in the life of to-day, and unless he 
takes account of the elements which are around him, and knows 
how to organize public opinion and found institutions and repair 
the leakages of society, he may be an excellent functionary, but 
he is also practically a cipher in the Christian world. It would 
be better for such a man never to have been taken out of the 
natural obscurity where he belonged than to make a travesty of 
the functions of the episcopal office, when all men are longing to 
see whatever organizing power this office may possess applied 
quickly and strongly to the regeneration of society. 

The American bishop—and here I mean not the Methodist 
superintendents who call themselves bishops, nor the Moravian 
apostles who are believed rightly to have a claim to this title, nor 
the Roman episcopate, whose authority is not doubted, but the 
episcopate of that communion which contains the largest number 
of English-speaking people in the world, and which in this 
country is called by a name that belittles its character—cannot 
be simply an ecclesiastical functionary who ordains priests and 
confirms the children of the church, settling down to dio- 
cesan work strictly within ecclesiastical lines and losing sight of 
what seems to be his providential place in American life, If he 
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has not some natural gifts for the control of men and the inter- 
pretation of life and character, he had better not be a bishop 
at all; he will be simply one of the painful failures, walking 
daily in the sight of all men, which the community does not like 
to tolerate. Society is so unformed, so in the process of realizing 
something better, so ready to be moulded, that the leader has as 
distinct an office and opportunity in the collective American 
church as the Hebrew prophet had under the Jewish kings in the 
direction of the life of the people of Israel. The Episcopal 
Church has often lacked its opportunity in this country because 
political and secial forces have been arrayed against it, but to-day 
its opportunity has come; the demand for constructive religious 
forces is everywhere increasing; and of those religious bodies 
which have a Protestant character in distinction from the Church 
of Rome, it is chiefly the one that presents Christianity to the 
people in the organic and comprehensive form which has already 
been stated. There is thus opened to its episcopate an oppor- 
tunity for service which is not to be thought of at all as the 
building up of one communion at the expense of another, but as 
the bringing into American society of a constructive and helpful 
element which the purely evangelical bodies do not seem to be 
able to command or to know how to employ. It is from this point 
of view that the office of an American bishop, in the light of his 
social opportunity and usefulness, becomes, perhaps, more im- 
portant than it has ever been at any time since the Apostles 
intrusted to the bishops, whom they set apart by the laying-on of 
hands, the guidance of the infant church. 

Neither too little nor too much is to be made of the organic 
method by which the historical church has always approached 
society ; nor is the episcopate to be magnified, as some who are 
admitted to its offices and functions magnify it, as if the respect 
shown to the office were an acknowledgment of the superior per- 
sonal qualities of the man himself over his brethren. American 
bishops have shown a great deal of iron and clay in their making- 
up, and sometimes their qualifications for the position have been 
such that nobody but themselves could discover them; but it is 
pleasanter to indicate what this office may be used for than to 
point out the personal weaknesses of those who sink the office 
in the man. In order to do this one must revert to the point of 
leadership. There are certain qualities which you look for in a 
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bishop as a matter of course. He must be an honest and devout 

man, the husband of one wife, one who has the gift of adminis- 
tration, one who knows how to approach his fellow-men not only 
as a priest, but as a member of society. All these things are 
commonly looked for in the choice of a bishop, but the election to 
this office by the rule of the majority, which is the American 
method,—as distinguished from the English method, which is that 
of selection by the prime minister, confirmation by the Queen, 
and then consecration by the archbishop of the province, or the 
Roman method, which is the sending by the archbishop of the 
province of two or three suitable names of priests to the Pope, who 
makes the selection,—is an uncertain method of securing a really 
competent leader. The worst bishops in the American Episcopal 
Church have been those who were chosen, not because they were 
wanted, but because, when neither party could obtain the priest 
it most desired, they happened to be so far without distinction 
as to be available candidates. 

The essential point, the condition that is first after the implied 
fitness is determined on, is that the man to be selected for the 
episcopal office should be a natural leader of men, and should 
have practical ability to deal with the whole of life. He should 
be, humanly speaking, an all-around man. Ife should be able to 
deal with the questions which come before him as one who sees 
their different sides and looks at them not as a partisan, but in 
their totality; but, most of all, in dealing with Christian people 
of other names, he should remember that it is his business to 
begin with points of agreement rather than with points of differ- 
ence, as St. Paul did in his celebrated address to the Greeks on 
Mars Hill. We have had quite enough of the episcopal func- 
tionary, the bishop strong in details, the bishop of one idea, the 
bishop who apes English customs which are well enough in Eng- 
land, but do not increase respect for the episcopal office in free 
America, the bishop who foists his personal likes and dislikes upon 
the congregations in his diocese like a spiritual autocrat, the 
bishop who deals in admonitions whether they are called for or 
not, the bishop whose head is the lightest part of the whole man, 
the bishop who throws away his opportunity and can never regain 
it any more than Esau could recover his birthright, the bishop 
who clutches at all the constitutional rights of the diocese and 
assumes them to be his just prerogative, the bishop who says one 
VOL. CL.—NO. 399, 16 
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thing and does another, the bishop who loses the confidence of his 
clergy because he is not true to them, the bishop who strains at 
a gnat ard swallows acamel. These are some of the abuses of the 
episcopal office which have discredited it in the judgment of 
Americans. 

‘There is an interpretation of this office in its relation to other 
Christian bodies which, perhaps more than any other single 
feature, has hurt the Christian consciousness of America, and 
that is the widely-prevailing, but not universal, attitude of the 
American episcopate toward other Christian bodies. Much can 
be said on both sides of this statement. The Memorial Move- 
ment of 1853 did great honor to most of the American bishops, 
and had the clergy in the General Convention been as broad- 
minded as their bishops, the Episcopal Church would at that 
time have extended terms of unity to other Christian bodies in 
the United States which they could have accepted without dis- 
credit to themselves. The difficulty with some High-Church 
bishops has been that they could not see beyond the battlements 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Bishop Whittingham had 
this limited vision. Low-Church bishops, like Bishop McIlvaine, 
on the other hand, have torn down the walls of separation 
so completely that they failed to make others understand in 
what the worth of the Episcopal Church consists. Neither ex- 
treme has promoted Christian unity, and the frequent hauteur of 
the American bishop, which is more in his manner than in his 
thought, has confirmed the Baptist or the Presbyterian in his 
traditional hatred of episcopacy as the ‘‘execrable sum of all 
villanies.” The episcopate everywhere, even to-day, meets the 
prejudice that it is not in harmony with American ideas, and just 
so far as existing ecclesiastics help personally to confirm this impres- 
sion, they put themselves out of sympathy with the American 
people and deprive themselves of the opportunity to contribute 
through the organizing agency of the episcopate a helpful element 
to American society. On the other hand, just so far as American 
bishops are truly national in sentiment and feeling, and have the 
power to adapt their office to the needs of American society, they 
are sure to find themselves in positions of leadership, where their 
influence is welcomed quite as heartily outside of their jurisdic- 
tion as within it. Any special aping what is distinctly Eng- 
lish may be unimportant in itself, and yet it hurts an American 
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bishop as much as it hurts the congregations which are under his 
charge. But when he uses his opportunity in the social move- 
ments of the day, and in the Christian movements where he does 
not sacrifice principle, to give Christianity a broader and closer 
contact with the whole of life, he adds the weight of his office to 
his Christian manhood and takes a position which all men respect 
and honor. 

Everything comes back to this point of leadership, and to the 
ability of a bishop to see where his work lies and to do it in such 
& way as not needlessly to wound people who have been trained in 
a different household of faith. It may be said that this is a 
worldly, rather than a spiritual, interpretation of the bishop's 
office. It is certainly an incomplete view. But if the limits of 
this article permitted it would be easy to show its essential 
harmony with the New Testament idea of the apostolate, as 
illustrated in the ministry of the first overseers of the Christian 
Church, and in the ministry of that preéminent man whose being 
all things to all men was never the surrender of principle, but 
always the offering of himself. Indeed, did these limits permit, 
it would not be hard to show that the essence of leadership in the 
Founder of Christianity consisted of two elements—the power of 
putting the mind of Jesus into touch with humanity, with all its 
varieties, and thenthe grace of self-effacing service, ‘‘even as the 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
Surely the ideal of his ministry must needs be the worthiest for 
any bishop! But in a community whose positive institutions are 
chiefly political, and in which Christianity is not developed spe- 
cially through institutions and by an organizing process, the 
religious body that knows how to deal with the whole of life, and 
to extend its influence through every grade and order in society, 
has a work to do outside of strictly church lines, which is quite as 
important as the work to be done within them. In this work the 
parish clergy may be counted upon to assist, but it is the bishop 
who must take the initiative and lead off. In order to do this he 
must be unencumbered with duties which can be discharged by 
others ; he must not waste his time in details; he must work 
through social channels and reach the heart of society, without 
neglecting his ministrations at the altar or his engagements to 
his own flock ; he must be free to use his opportunity at the turn- 
ing-points of power so that the common life of the day, not less 
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than the truly Christian life, shall be made to feel thespiritual 
impact of the church of Christ. 

It is because the evangelical bodies in America have developed 
the individual Christian life at the expense of the corporate in- 
fluence of the church as an institution, that the American bishop 
has a special influence to-day, if he is equal to the situation, in 
giving direction to American society. The position which the 
present bishop of New York took with reference to the drift of 
American life, at the recent celebration of the beginning of 
federal government in this country, is an illustration of this 
reaching-out to the direction of public opinion and the guidance 
of society. Bishop Potter could not at any time have wisely ad- 
ministered the rebuke which he uttered. The strength of that 
rebuke was in the fitness of the time and place for giving it quite 
as much as iu the courage of the one who gave it. The service 
which Bishop Whipple has rendered to the government in behalf 
of the Indians is another instance in which.the ecclesiastic and 
the man have worked together to advance the interests of a con- 
quered race. No man has done more to ameliorate their condi- 
tion or stood firmer as their friend. It is in this social leader- 
ship, which has behind it the spiritual leadership, that the Ameri- 
can episcopate, using its opportunity wisely, can bring to bear 
upon the whole of American life a corrective and wise in- 
fluence which, in its larger interpretation, means that the 
Christian Church is working constructively in the moral and 
spiritual life of the people in the same way that the nation is 
giving direction to their political life. There are examples in 
English and French episcopates of this sort of influence, such as 
those of Wilberforce and Fraser and Selwyn in our own day in 
England, and those of Dupanloup and Darboy in France, and in 
the episcopate of Nicholas Pavillon of an earlier date, in all of 
which one finds that men carried into society at large, without 
neglecting their duties to.their immediate dioceses, the directing 
and inspiring influence of Christian leaders. 

The American Episcopal Church in this country, with nearly 
seventy bishops engaged in active work, is employing the_ episco- 
pate in religious leadership, especially in the newer sections of the 
country, with a very clear idea of its use in Christian and social 
guidance, and a very large number of these bishops, especially 
those in missionary jurisdictions, have been selected because they 
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had such gifts of building up parishes and of influencing general 
society as were required in the early church; and wherever these 
men are working with a large interpretation of their mission, with 
the consciousness that it may be within their power to knit to- 
gether bodies of Christians in a way which never will be entirely 
lost,—which was the mission of Bishop Fraser,—their labors bear 
testimony to a use of the episcopal office in a very large and free 
way for the ends which have here been stated to be within its 
special province. 

The recognition of this broader understanding of what the 
American bishop may accomplish has a wider bearing upon the 
future of Christian society in America than those are ready to 
acknowledge who live and move and have their being strictly 
within denominational lines. The mission of the American 
Episcopal Church lies in the possibility of its contribution of a 
better working system and a larger liberty under competent direc- 
tion than has heretofore seemed possible in the whole field of 
American Christianity. The episcopate is valuable because it is 
the method by which the Christian Church can be kept as broad 
and inclusive as the whole of humanity, and by which men can be 
kept united in essentials while their individual ways of appropriat- 
ing truth and developing the spiritual life are as unrestricted as 
the air of heaven which they breathe. The American bishops in 
offering this sort of episcopacy to the divided Christianity of the 
United States will be met by the olive-branch and the palm where- 
ever they shall show simply and only that their ancient order is 
vital to the church of Christ in the sense that it supplies a method 
by which all Christians, with God’s blessing, may reach better re- 
sults in the work which they are trying to do as the organizers of 
moderv Christendom. 


JULIUS H. WARD. 


A NEW VIEW OF SHELLEY. 


BY OUIDA. 


ABOVE my head in the starry July night goes with soft, swift, 
silent movement through the scented air, above the tall leaves of 
the aloes, and under the green boughs of the acacias, a little brown 
owl. Families of them live on the roof of this great house, and 
at sunset they descend and begin hunting for crickets and moths 
and water-beetles and mice. These owls are, in scientific nomen- 
clature, the scops carniola; to the peasantry they are known as the 
chéu ; by Shelley they were called the aziola. I have never found 
any Italian who called this owl aziola, but I suppose that Mary 
Godwin did, since she said, ** Do you not hear the Aziola ery ?” 
And he made answer, very truly, of this cry, that it was music heard 


“By wood and stream, meadow and mountain side, 
And fields and marshes wide,— 

Such as nor voice, nor lute, nor wind, nor bird 

The soul ever stirred.” 
The note is very far-reaching, deep and sweet and clear and me- 
lodious, one single note sounding at intervals of thirty or forty 
seconds through the still air of the summer night. It is said to 
be a love call, but I doubt it, for it may be heard long after the 
pairing season ; the bird gives it forth when he is flying as when 
he is sitting still, and it is unmistakably a note of contentment. 
Nor do I think it is sad, as Shelley terms it ; it has a sound as of 
pleased meditation in it, and it has a mellow thrill which once 
heard cannot be forgotten ever. For myself, never do I hear 
the call of the chew (which is often heard from May time until 
autumn, when these birds migrate to the East) without remem- 
bering Shelley and wishing that he lived to hear. 

Shelley is more truly a son of Italy than any one of her own 
poets, for he had the sentiment and passion of her natural 
beauty, which cannot be said of the greatest of them. I think 
that Shelley can scarcely be well comprehended by those who are 
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not intimately acquainted with Italian landscape. The exceeding 
truthfulness of his observation of and feeling for it cannot cer- 
tainly be appreciated except by those who have lived amongst the 
sights and sounds which took so close a hold upon his imagina- 
tion and his heart. Few, perhaps, if any, think of Shelley as 
often as Ido; and to me his whole personality seems the most 
spiritual and the most sympathetic of the age. 

The personality of Byron startles, captivates, entrances ; he 
flashes by us like a meteor—lover, noble, man of pleasure and of 
the world, solitary and soldier by turns, and a great poet always, 
let the poetasters and sciolists of the moment say what they 
will in their efforts to decry and to deny him. Shelley’s has 
nothing of this dazzling and gorgeous romance, as he has noth- 
thing in his portraits of that haughty and fiery challenge which 
speaks in the pose of the head and the glance of the eyes in every 
picture of Byron. Shelley’s eyes gaze outward with wistful, 
dreamy tenderness ; they are the eyes of contemplative genius, 
the eyes which behold that which is not seen by the children of 
men. That sweetness and spirituality which are in his physiog- 
nomy characterize the fascination which his memory, like his 
verse, must exercise over any who can understand his soul. 
Nothing is more unfitting to him than those wranglings over his 
remains which are called studies of his life and letters. The 
solemnity and beauty of his death and burial should surely have 
secured him repose in his grave. 

In no other country than England would it be possible to find 
writers and readers so utterly incapable of realizing what manner 
of nature and of mind his was that they can presume to measure 
both by their foot-rule of custom and try to press both into their 
small pint-pot of conventional morality. Would he not have said 
of his biographers, as he wrote of critics, . 

“Of your antipathy 


If I am the Narcissus, you are free 
To pine into a sound with hating me” # 


What can his conduct, within the bonds of marriage or without 
them, matter to a world which he blessed and enriched ? What 
can his personal sorrows or failings be to people who should only 
rejoice to hearken to his melodious voice ? Who would not give 
the lives of a hundred thousand ordinary women to make happy 
for an hour such a singer as he ? 
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The greatest duty of a man of genius is to his own genius, 
and he is not bound to dwell for a moment in any circumstances 
or any atmosphere which injures, restrains, or depresses it. The 
world has very little comprehension of genius. In England 
there is, more than anywhere else, the most fatal tendency to drag 
genius down into the heavy shackles of commonplace existence, 
and to make Pegasus plough the common fields of earth. 
English genius has suffered greatly from the pressure of middle- 
class English opinion. It made George Eliot a hypocrite ; it has 
made Tennyson a chanter of Jubilee Odes ; it has put in chains 
even the bold spirit of Browning; and it has kept mute within 
the soul much noble verse which would have had rapture and 
passion in its cadences. The tone of hypocrisy, of Puritanism, 
of conventionality, has deeply entered into the English charac- 
ter, and how much and how great has been the loss it has caused 
to literature none will ever be able to measure. 

Shelley affranchised himself in its despite, and for so doing he 
suffered in his life and suffers in his memory. He was a Repub- 
lican in atime when republican doctrines were associated with the 
horrors of the guillotine and the excesses of the mob, then fresh in 
the public mind. He would now be called an Altruist where he was 
thencalled a Jacobin. His exhortation to the men of England— 

“Men of England, wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay ye low? 


Wherefore weave with toil and care, 
The rich robes your tyrants wear?”— 


would, were it published now, be quoted with admiration by all 
the good Radicals, with John Morley at their head ; indeed, it is 
astonishing that they have never reprinted it in their manuals for 
the people. It is wonderful that ‘*‘The Masque of Anarchy” 
has escaped quotation by the leaders of the Irish opposition, and 
that the lines written during the Castlereagh administration have 
not been exhumed to greet the administration of the present Lord 
Londonderry. Shelley forgot, as poets will forget, his own law, 
that the poet, like the chameleon, should feed from air, not earth. 
What then was deemed so terrible a political crime in one of his 
gentle birth and culture would now be thought most generous 
and becoming, as the democratic principles of Lords Dalhousie 
and Rosebery are now considered to be by their political party ; 
the odes and sonnets which then drew downon him execration 
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and persecution would now procure him the gratitude of Glad- 
stone and the honor of the Nineteenth Century. 
“A people starved and stabbed in the untilled field,” 


is a line which has been strangely overlooked by orators for Ireland. 

In politics, had he lived now, he would have fared much bet- 
ter; in moral liberty also he would, I think, have found more 
freedom. Though the old hypocrisy clings still in so much to 
English society, in much it has been shaken off, and within the 
last twenty years there has been a very marked abandonment of 
conventional opinion. There is much that is conventional still ; 
much to the falsehood of which it is still deemed necessary to ad- 
here. If the Jubilee festivities have shown anything, they have 
shown the potentiality for gigantic powers of humbug possessed 
by the nation in all classes : no single voice was lifted to say the 
truth to or of the Crown, the country, or the century. But still 
there is a greater liberality, a wider tolerance, an easier indulg- 
ence; and it may certainly be said that Shelley, if he lived now, 
would neither be worried to dwell beside Harriet Westbrooke, nor 
would Mary Godwin be excluded from any society worthy of 
the name. Society is arriving at the consciousness that for an 
ordinary woman to expect the monopoly of the existence of a man 
of genius is a crime of vanity and of egotism so enormous that it 
cannot be accepted in its pretensions or imposed upon him in its 
tyranny. Therefore it is wholly out of date and unfitting to the 
times to see critics and authors discussing and embittering the 
memory of Shelley on account of his relations with women. 

These relations are in any man indisputably those which most 
reveal his character; but they are none the less indisputably 
those with which the public have least permission to interfere. We 
have the ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound” and “‘ The Revolt of Islam ” ; 
we have the sonnet to England and the ode to the ‘‘ Skylark” ; 
we have the “‘ Good-night ” and the ‘“‘ Song”; and with all these 
riches and their like given to us by his bounteous and beautiful 
youth, shall we dare to rake in the ashes of his funeral-pyre and 
search in the faded lines of his letters to find material for carp- 
ing censure or for ingenious misconstruction ? It adds greater 
horror to death—this groping of the sextons of the press amongst 
the dust of the tomb, this unhallowed searching of alien hands 
amongst the papers which were written only to be read by eyes 
beloved. The common mortal is freed from such violation ; 
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he has left nothing behind him worth the stealing ; he has been 
a decorous and safe creature, and his signature has been affixed 
to his weekly accounts, his bank drafts, his household orders, his 
epistles to his children at school, and not a soul cares to disturb 
the dust on their tied-up bundles. But the man or woman of 
genius has no sepulchre buried so deep in earth or barred so strongly 
that the vampire of curiosity cannot enter to break in and steal ; 
from Heloise to Shelley the paper on which the burning words 
which come straight from the heart are recorded is the prey of the 
vulgar, and the soul bared only to one other soul becomes the 
sport of those who have not eyes to see, nor ears to hear, nor mind 
to understand. 

I have said ere now often, and I shall say it as long as I have 
power to say anything, that with the private life of the man or 
woman of genius the world has nothing to do. 

What is it to the world who was Allegretta’s mother, or who 
was the prototype of Mignon, or who was the Lady of Solitude 
of the Elysian isles of the ‘‘ Epipsychidion”; what matter 
whether Shakespeare blessed or cursed Anne Hathaway, or 
whether personal pains and longings inspired the doctrines of the 
**Tetrarchordon ” ? It matters no more than it matters whether 
Lesbia’s sparrow was a real bird or a metaphor, no more than it 
matters whether the carmen to Cerinthe were written for the 
poet’s pleadings in propria persona or for his friend. It matters 
nothing. We have ** Don Juan” and ‘ Wilhelm Meister” ; we 
have ‘‘ Hamlet ” and the ‘* Lycidas”; we have the songs of Ca- 
tullus and the elegies of Tibullus: what wants the world more 
than these? Alas! alas! it wants those which shall pull down 
the greater stature to the lower; it wants that which shall con- 
sole it for its own drear dulness by showing it the red spots visi- 
ble on the lustre of the sun. 

The disease for ‘‘ documents,”’ as they are called in the jar- 
gon of the time, is only another name for this insatiable appetite 
to pry into the private life of those greater than their fellows, in 
the hope to find something therein wherewith to belittle them. 
Genius may say as it will the nihil humanuma me alienum puto ; 
humanity always sullenly perceives that genius 7s genius precisely 
because it is somethihg other than humanity, something beyond 
it, above it—never of it ; something which stands aloof from it, 
however it may express itself as kin to it. That the soul of man 
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is divine is a doubtful postulate; but that whatever there is 
divine to be found clothed in a human form is to be found in 
genius is true for all time. The mass of men dimly feel this, 
and they vaguely resent it, and dislike genius, as the multitude 
in India and Palestine disliked Buddha and Christ. When the 
tiger tears it or the cross bears it, the mass of men are consoled 
for their own inferiority to it. Inthe world Prometheus is always 
kept chained ; and the fire he brings from heaven is spat upon. 


“Oh, weep for Adonais!—The quick Dreams, 
The passion-winged Ministers of thought, 
Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 
Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 
The love which was its music, wander not,— 
Wander no more, from kindling brain to brain, 

But droop there, whence they sprung; and mourn their lot 
Round the cold heart, where, after their sweet pain, 
They ne’er will gather strength, nor find a home again. 

The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are,” 


Every line in Shelley’s verse which speaks of Italy is pregnant 
with the spirit of the land. Each line isa picture; true and perfect, 
whether of day or night, of water or shore, of marsh or garden, 
of silence or melody. ‘Take this poem, ‘‘ Julian and Maddalo” : 


“ How beautiful is sunset, when the glow 
Of heaven descends upon a land like thee, 
Thou paradise of exiles, Italy ! 
As those who pause on some delightful way, 
Though bent on pleasant pilgrimage, we stood 
Looking upon the evening, and the flood 
Which lay between the city and the shore, 
Paved with the image of the sky : the hoar 
And airy Alps, towards the north, appeared, 
Thro’ mist, a heaven-sustaining bulwark, reared 
Between the east and west; and half the sky 
Was roofed with clouds of rich emblazonry, 
Dark purple at the zenith, which still grew 
Down the steep west into a wondrous hue 
Brighter than burning gold, even to the rent 
Where the swift sun yet paused in his descent 
Among the many-folded hills—they were 
These famous Euganean hills, which bear, . 
As seen from Lido through the harbor piles, 
The likeness of a clump of peaked isles— 
And then, as if the earth and sea had been 
Dissolved into one lake of fire, were seen 
Those mountains towering, as from waves of flame, 
Around the vaporous sun, from which ther: came 
The inmost purple spirit of light, and made 
Their very peaks transparent.” 
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Whoever knows the lagoons of the Lido and of Murano knows 

the exquisite justness and veracity of this description. I 

thought of it not long ago when, sailing over the shallow water 

on the way to the city from Torcello, I saw the sun descend behind 

the roseate Euganean hills, whilst the full moon hung, exactly 

opposite, over the more distant chain of the inland mountains. 
Then this again: 


“I see a chaos of green leaves and fruit 
Built round dark caverns, even to the root 
Of the living stems who feed them; in whose bowers, 
There sleep in their dark dew the folded fiowers; 
Beyond, the surface of the unsickled corn 
Trembles not in the slumbering air, and borne 
In circles quaint, and ever-changing dance, 
Like winged stars the fire-flies flash and glance 
Pale in the open moonshine; but each one 
Under the dark trees seems a little sun, 
A meteor tamed; a fixed star gone astray 
From the silver regions of the Milky-way. 
Afar the Contadino’s song is heard, 
Rude, but made sweet by distance ;—and a bird 
Which cannot be a nightingale, and yet 
I know none else that sings so sweet as it 
At this late hour;—and then all is still.” 


He said, ‘‘ which cannot be a nightingale,” because he wrote this 


on the Ist of July, and nightingales rarely sing after June is past. 
But I have heard nightingales sing in Italy up to the middle of 
July if the weather were cool and if their haunts, leafy and shady, 
were well protected from the sun; so that this bird which he heard 
was most jlikely Philomel. Blackbirds and woodlarks sing late 
into the dark of evening, but never in the actual night. 

How he heard and studied the nightingale ! 


“There the voluptuous nightingales 
Are awake through all the broad noonday, 
When one with bliss or sadness fails, 
And through the windless ivy-boughs, 
Sick with sweet love, droops dying away 
On its mate's music-panting bosom; 
Another from the swinging blossom, 
Watching to catch the languid close 
Of the last strain, then lifts on high 
The wings of the weak melody, 
Till some new strain of feeling bear 
The song, and all the woods are mute; 
When there is heard through the dim air 
The rush of wings, and rising there 
Like many a lake-surrounded flute, 
Sounds overflow the listener’s brain 
So sweet, that joy is almost pain.” 
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There is not the slightest exaggeration in these lines, for exqui- 
site as they are, they rather fall below than exceed the rapture 
and riot of countless nightingales in Itaiian woods by noon and 
night, and the marvellous manner in which the stronger singers 
will take up and develop the broken songs of weaker birds. 


“If I were a doad leaf thou mightest bear ; 
If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee ; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 


“ The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O uncontrollable! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 


“The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 


As then, when to outstrip the skyey speed 
Scarce seemed a vision, I would ne’er have striven 


“ As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 


Oh! hft meas a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! 1 bleed! 


* A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee : tameless, and swift, and proud. 


“Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is : 
Whai if my leaves are falling like its own! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 


* Will take from both a deep autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be though, spirit fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 


“Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth; 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 


“Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind ! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 


“The trumpet of a prophecy! O wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ?” 

In the “‘ Ode to the West Wind,” written in a wood washed by 
the Arno waters, how completely his spirit loses itself in and is 
identified with the forces of Nature! how in every line we feel 
the sweep and motion of the strong Jiveccio coming from the 
gray Atlantic, over “ the sapless foliage of the ocean,” to 


“‘waken from his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 
Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams, 
“ Beside a pumice isle in Baiw’s bay, 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day.” 


When that wind sweeps up the channel of the Arno, the yel- 
lowing canebrakes bend, the rushes thrill and tremble, the sum- 
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mer’s empty nests are shaken from the ilex and acacia boughs, 
the river, stirred by the breath of the sea, grows yellow and gray 
and swollen and turgid, the last swallow flies southward from his 
home under the eaves of granary or chapel, and the nightingales 
rise from their haunts in the thickets of laurel and bay and go 
also where the shadows of Indian temples or of Egyptian palm- 
trees lie upon the sand of a still older world. 

In that most beautiful and too little known of poems, “ Epi- 
psychidion,” the whole scene, though called Greek, is Italian, and 
might be taken from the woods beside the Lake of Garda or 
the forest-like parks which lie deep and cool and still in the 
blue shadows of Apennine or Abruzzi. 


“ There are thick woods where sylvan forms abide; 
And many a fountain, rivulet, and pond, 
As clear as elemental diamond, 
Or serene morning air; and far beyond, 
The mossy tracks made by the goats and deer 
(Which the rough shepherd treads but once a year,) 
Pierce into glades, caverns, and bowers, and halls 
Built round with ivy, which the waterfalls 
Illumining, with sound that never fails, 
Accompany the noonday nightingales; 
And all the place is peopled with sweet a'rs; 
The light clear element which the isle wears 
Is heavy with the scent of lemon-flowers, 
Which floats like mist laden with unseen showers 
And falls upon the eyelids like faint sleep; 
Ano from the moss violets and jonquils peep, 
And dart their arrowy odor through the brain, 
Till you might faint with that delicious pain.” 


In the whole world of poetry Love has never been sung with 
more beauty than in this great poem. 


“Ahme! 
Iam not thine: I am a part of thee. 


. . . . . . 


Pilot of the Fate 
Whese course has been so starless! O too late 
Beloved! O too soon adored, by me! 
For in the fields of immortality 
My spirit should at first have worshipped thine, 
A divine presence in a place divine; 
Or should have moved beside it on this earth, 
A shadow of that substance, from its birth; 


We-—are we not formed, as notes of music are, 
For one another, though dissimilar; 

Such difference, without discord, as can make 
Those sweetest sounds, in which all spirits shake 
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As trembling leaves in a continuous air? 

The day is come, and thou wilt fly with me.. 
To whatsoe’er of dull mortality ; 

Is mine, remain a vestal sister still; 

To the intense, the deep, the imperishable, 
Not mine, but me, henceforth be thou united 
Even as a bride, delighting and delighted. 

The hour is come:—the destined Star has risen, 
Which shall descend upon a vacant prison. 
The walls are high, the gates are strong, thick set 
The sentinels—but true love never yet 

Was thus constrained : it overleaps all fence; 
Like lightning, with invisible violence 
Piercing its continents. 


This isle and house are mine, and I have vowed 
Thee to be lady of the solitude. 

And I have fitted up some chambers there 
Looking toward the golden Eastern air, 

And level! with the living winds, which flow 
Like waves above the living waves below. 

I have sent books and music there, and all 
Those instruments with which high spirits call 
The future from its cradle, and the past 

Out of its grave, and make the present last 

In thoughts and joys which sleep, but cannot die, 
Folded within their own eternity. 

Our simple life wants little, and true taste 
Hires not the pale drudge Luxury to waste 

The scene it would adorn, and therefore still, 
Nature with ail her children, haunts the hill. 
The ring-dove, in the embowering ivy, yet 
Keeps up her love-lament, and the owls flit 
Round the evening tower and the young stars glance 
Between the quick bats in their twilight dance ; 
The spotted deer bask in the fresh moonlight 
Before our gate, and the slow silent night 

Is measured by the pants of their calm sleep. 
Be this our home in life, and when years heap 
Their withered hours, like leaves, on our decay, 
Let us become the overhanging day, 

The living soul of this Elysian isle, 

Conscious, inseparable, one. Meanwhile 

We two will rise, and sit, and walk together, 
Under the roof of blue Ionian weather, 

And wander in the meadows, or ascend 

The mossy mountains, where the blue heavens bend 
With lightest winds, to touch their paramour; 
Or linger, where the pebble-paven shore, 

Under the quick faint kisses of the sea, 
Trembles and sparkles as with ecstacy,— 
Possessing and possest by all that is 

Within that calm circumference of bliss, 

And by each other, till to love and live 

Be one:—or, at the noontide hour, arrive 
Where some old cavern hoar seems yet to keep 
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The moonlight of the expired night asleep, 
Through which the awakened day can never peep; 
A veil for our seclusion, close as Night's, 

Where secure sleep may kill thine innocent lights; 
Sleep, the fresh dew of languid love, the rain 
Whose drops quench kisses till they burn again. 
And we will talk until thought’s melody 

Become too sweet for utterance, and it die 

In words, to live again in looks, which dart 

With thrilling tone into the voiceless heart, 
Harmonizing silence without a sound. 

Our breaths shall intermix, our bosoms bound, 
And our veins beat together; and our lips, 

With other eloquence than words, eclipse 

The soul that burns between them; and the wells 
Which boil under our being’s inmost cells, 

The fountains of our deepest life, shall be 
Confused in passion’s golden purity, 

As mountain-springs under the morning Sun. 

We shall become the same, we shall be one 

Spirit within two frames, oh ! wherefore two? 
One passion in twin-hearts, which grows and grew 
Till like two meteors of expanding flame, 

Those spheres instinct with it become the same, 
Touch, mingle, are transfigured; ever still 
Burning, yet ever inconsumable: 

In one another’s substance finding food, 

Like flames too pure and bright and unimbued 
To nourish their bright lives with baser prey, 
Which point to Heaven and cannot pass away: 
One hope within two wills, one will beneath 

Two overshadowing minds, one life, one death, 
One Heaven, one Hell, one immortality, 

And one annihilation. Woe is me! 

The winged words on which my soul would pierce 
Into the height of love’s rare Universe, 

Are chains of lead around its flight of fire.— 

I pant, I sink, I tremble, I expire! 


No words which were ever written ever expressed more truly 
that infinite and indefinite yearning which exists in all love that 
is a passion of the soul as well as of the senses ; that nameless 
longing for some still closer union than any which physical and 
mental union can bestow upon us; that desire for absolute ab- 
sorption into and extinction within the life beloved, as stars are 
lost in the light of the sun, which never can find full fruition in 
life as we know it here. 

Keats, Shelley, Savage Landor, Byron, Milton, Browning, and 
Robert Lord Lytton have been each and all profoundly pene- 
trated by and deeply imbued with the influence of Italy ; and it 
may be said of each and all of them that their genius has been at 
its highest when under Italian influences, and has been injured 
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and checked and depressed in its development by all English 
influences brought to bear upon it. Shelley most completely of all 
escapes the latter, not only because he died so early, but because 
his whole temperament resisted conventional pressure as a climb- 
ing plant resists being fastened to the earth; flung it off with 
impatience, as the shining plumage of the sea-bird flings off the 
leaden-colored rain and the colorless sands of the shore. Shelley 
had not only genius: he had courage—that most rare, most noble, 
and most costly of all forms of courage, that which rejects the 
measurements and the laws imposed upon the common majority 
of men by conventional opinion. And this praise, no slight 
praise, may be given to him, which cannot be given to many, 
that he had the courage to act up to his opinions. The world 
had never dominion enough over him to make him fear it, or 
sacrifice his higher affections to it. In this, as in his adoration 
of nature and his instinctive pantheism, he was the truest poet 
the modern world has known. 

To the multitude of men he must be forever unintelligible 
and alien; because their laws are not his laws, their sight is not 
his sight, their heaven of small things makes his hell, and his 
heaven of beautiful visions and of pure passions is a paradise 
whereof they cannot even dimly see the portals. But to all poets 
his memory and his verse must ever be inexpressibly dear and 
sacred. His ‘‘ Adonais ” may be repeated for himself. There is 
a beauty in the manner of his death which we must not 
grudge to him if we truly love him. It fitly rounded a poet’s life. 
That life was short, measured by years; but, ended so, it was 
more complete than it would have been had it stretched on to 
age. Who knows ?—he might have become a magnate in Hamp- 
shire, a country squire, a member of Parliament, a sheriff for the 
county, any and all things such as the muses would have wept 
for; Shelley in England, Shelley old, would have been Shelley no 
more. Better and sweeter the waves of the Tyrrhene Sea and 
the violet-sown grave of Rome. Sadder and more painful than 
earliest death is it to witness the slow decay of the soul under 
the carking fret and burdensome conventionalities of the world; 
more cruel than the sudden storm is the tedious monotony of the 
world’s bondage. The sea was merciful when it took Adonais 
who sang “‘ Adonais” from earth when he was yet young. He 
and his friends, he and those who wrote the ‘‘ Endymion” and 
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the ‘‘ Manfred,” were happy in their deaths: their spirits, eter- 
nally young, live with us and have escaped all contamination of 
the commonplace. Byron might have lived to wrangle in the 
Lords over the Corn Laws; Keats might have lived to become a 
London physician and pouch fees ; Shelley might have lived to 
be Custos Rotulorum and to take his daughters to a court ball. 
Their best friend was the angel of death who came at Rome, at 
Missolonghi, at Lerici. ‘* Whom the gods love die young.” 

The monotony, the thraldom, and the pettiness of conven- 
tional life lie forever in wait for the man of genius, to sink him 
under their muddy waters and wash him into likeness with the 
multitude : Shelley, Byron, and Keats escaped this fell embrace. 

What may be termed the material side of the intellect receives 
assistance in England—that is to say, in the aristocratic and polit- 
ical world of England; wit and perception and knowledge of 
character are quickened and multiplied by it. But the brilliancy, 
liberty, and spirituality of the imagination are in it dulled and 
lowered. If a poet can find fine and fair thoughts in the atmos- 
phere of a London square, he would be visited by far finer and 
fairer thoughts were he standing by the edge of the Adrian or 
Tyrrhene sea, or looking down, eagle-like, from some high spur 
of wind-vexed Apennine. The poet should not live forever away 
from the world, but he should oftentimes do so. 

Shelley’s political creed—if an impersonal but intense indigna- 
tion can deserve the name of creed—was born of his hatred of 
tyranny and a pity for pain which amounted to a passion. But 
his nature was not one which could long nurture hate; and he 
says truly that, with him and in all he wrote, ‘“‘Love is celebrated 
everywhere as the sole law which should govern the moral world.” 

The atmosphere of Italy has been the greatest fertilizer of 
English poetical genius. There is something fatal to genius in 
modern English life: its conditions are oppressive; its air is 
heavy; its habits are altogether opposed to the life of the imagin- 
ation. Out-of-door life in England is only associated with what 
is called ‘‘ the pleasure of killing things,” and is only possible to 
those who are very robust of frame and hard of feeling. The in- 
tellectual life in England is only developed in gaslight and 
lamplight, over dinner-tables and in club-rooms, and although 
the country houses in some instances might be made centres of 
intellectual life, they never are so by any chance, and remain 
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only the sanctuaries of fashion, of gastronomy, and of sport. 
The innumerable demands on time, the routine of social engage- 
ments, the pressure of conventional opinion, are all too strong in 
England to allow the man of genius to be happy there, or to reach 
there his highest and best development. The many artificial re- 
straints of life in England are, of all things, the most injurious 
to the poetic temperament, which at all times is quickly irritated 
and easily depressed by its surroundings. There is not enough 
leisure or space for meditation, nor freedom to live as the 
affections or the fancy or the mind desires; and the absence of 
beauty—of beauty, artistic, architectural, natural, and physical 
—oppresses and dulls the poetic imagination without its being 
sensible of what it is from the lack of which it suffers. 

It has been said of a living statesman that he is only great in 
opposition. So may it be said of the poet who touches mundane 
things. He is only great in opposition. Milton could not have 
written a Jubilee Ode without falling from his high estate ; and 
none can care for Shakespeare without desiring to expunge the 
panegyric. on a Virgin Queen written for the Masque of Kenil- 
worth. The poet is lord of a spiritual power; he is far 
above the holders of powers temporal. He holds the sensitive 
plant in his hand, and feels every innermost thrill of nature ; he 
is false to himself when he denies nature and does a forced and 
unreal homage to the decrees and the dominion of ordinary 
society or of ordinary government. 


“Both are alien to him, and are his foes.” 


This line might fittingly have been graven on Shelley’s tomb- 
stone, for it was essentially the law of his soul. The violence of 
his political imprecations is begotten by love, though love of 
another kind—love of justice, of truth, of tolerance, of liberty, 
all of which he beheld violated by the ruling powers of the state 
and of the law. Shelley, with the unerring vision which is the 
birthright*of genius, saw through the hypocrisies and shams of 
kings, and priests, and churches, and council-chambers, and 
conventional morality, and political creeds. The thunder of 
the superb sonnet to England which begins with the famous line, 


“ An old, mad, blind, despised, and dying king,” 
eame from his heart’s depths in scorn of lies, in hatred of pre- 
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tence, in righteous indignation as a patriot at the corruption, ve- 
nality, and hypocrisy of 
“ Rulers who neither see, nor feel, nor know, 
But leech-like to their fainting countrg cling.” 

It is perhaps to be lamented that the true poetic temperament 
should ever turn aside to share the fret and fever of political 
strife. Itis waste of the spirit of Alastor to rage against Swell- 
foot. But the poet cannot wholly escape the influences of baser 
humanity, and, watching the struggles of ‘‘the blind and battling 
multitude ” from afar, he cannot avoid being moved either to a 
passion of pity or to a passion of disdain, or to both at once, in 
view of this combat, which seems to him so poor and small, so low 
and vile. Men of genius know the mere transitory character of 
those religions and those social laws which awe, as by a phantasm 
of terror, weaker minds, an] they refuse to allow their lives to be 
dictated to or bound down; and in exact proportion to their power 
of revolt is their attainment of greatness. 

The soul of Shelley was, besides, deeply imbued by that wide 
pantheism which makes all the received religions of men look so 
trite, so poor, so narrow, and so mean. 


“‘Canst those imagine where those spirits live 
Which make such delicate music in the woods ? 


’Tis hard to tell : 
I have heard those more skilled in spirits say, 
The bubbles, which enchantment of the sun 
Sucks from the pale faint water-flowers that pave 
The oozy bottom of clear lakes and pools, 
Are the pavilions where such dwell and float 
Under the green and golden atmosphere 
Which noon-tide kindles through the woven leaves; 
And when these burst, and the thin fiery air, 
The which they breathed within those lucent domes, 
Ascends to flow like meteors through the night, 
They ride on them, and rein their headlong speed, 
And bow their burning crests, and glide in fire 
Under the waters of the earth again. 


If such live thus, have others other lives, 
Under pink blossoms or within the bells 
Of meadow flowers, or folded violets deep, 
Or on their dying odors when they die, 

Or on the sunlight of the sphered dell ?” 


The loveliness of nature filled him with awe and deep delight. 


“How glorious art thou, Earth ! and if thou be 
The shadow of some spirit lovelier still, 
Though evil stain its work, and it should be 
Like its creation, weak yet beautiful, 

1 could fall down and worship that and thee.” 
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** My soul 1s an enchanted boat, 
Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing ; 
And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside the helm conducting it, 
Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing. 
It seems to float ever, forever, 
Upon that many-winding river, 
Between mountains, woods, abysses, 
A paradise of wildernesses ! 
Till, like one in slumber bound, 
Borne to the ocean, I float down, around 
Into a sea profound, of ever-spreading sound.” 
This intimate sympathy with Nature, this perception of beauty in 
things seen and unseen, this deep joy in the sense of existence, 
make the very life of Shelley’s life ; he is the ideal poet, feeding 


“on the atrial kisses 
Of shapes that haunt thought’s wildernesses.” 


Taine has said, with truth, of modern life : 

“Nous ne savons plus prendre la vie en grand, sortie de nous mémes; nous nous con- 
tennons dans un petit bien-étre personnel dans une petite ceuvre viagére. [He is 
writing in the mountains beyond Naples.] Ici on reduisait le vieux et le couvert au 
simple necessaire. Ainsi dégagée l’ame, comme les yeux, pouvait contempler les 
vastes horizons tout ce qui s’etend et dure au déla de l"homme.” 

Modern life gives you six electric bells beside your bed, but 
not one court or chamber that a great artist would care to copy. 
The poet yawning among the electric bells becomes a common- 
place person, with a mind obscured by a gourmet’s love of the 
table and the cellar ; he is the chameleon who has lost his luminous 
und magical powers of transfiguration, and become a mere gorged 
lizard stuffed with sugar. 

Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, were in their different lives so 
great because they had all the power to reject the drowsy and 
dulling influences of the common world of men, and withdraw 
from it to Ravenna, to Lirici, to Rydal. The commonplace of 
life, whether in occupations, relationships, or so-called duties, 
eats away the poetry of temperament with the slow, sure gnaw- 
ing of the hidden insect which eats away the tiger-skin until 
where the golden bronze and deep sable of the shining fur once 
glistened, there is only a bald, bare spot, with neither color nor 

beauty left in it. There are millions on millions to follow the 
‘ common tracks and fulfil the common functions of human life. 
When the poet is dragged down to any of these he is lost. The 
moth who descried the star lies dead in the kitchen fire, degraded 
and injured beyond recall. 
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Above all else, the poet should be true to himself—to his own 
vision, his own powers, his own soul, 


“like Heaven’s pure breath 
Which he who grasps can hold not ; like death, 
Who rides upon a thought, and makes his way 
Through temple, tower, and palace, and the array 
Of arms.” 
“There is a path on the sea’s azure floor; 
No keel has ever ploughed that path before.” 


Such should be the poet’s passage through life. Not his is it to 
sail by chart and compass with common mariners along the sea 
roads marked out for safety and for commerce. 

The supreme glory of Shelley is that he, beyond all others, did 
go where ‘‘no keel ever ploughed before,” did dwell more com- 
pletely than any other has ever dwelt 


‘fon an imagined shore 
Where the gods spoke with him.” 


The poet is wisest and to earth most beautiful when his 
thoughts roam alone in 


“ flelds of Heaven-reflecting sea, 


Beneath the uplifting winds, like plains of corn 
Swayed by the summer air”; 


and when he, like Proteus, marks 


“The shadow of fair ships, as mortals see ~ 
The floating bark of the light-laden moon 
With that white star, its sightless pilot’s crest, 
Borne down the rapid sunset’s ebbing sea; 
Tracking their path no more by blood and groans, 
And desolation, and the mingled voice 
Of slavery and command; but by the light 
Of wave-reflected flowers, and floating odors, 
And music soft, and mild, free, gentle voices, 
That sweetest music, such as spirits love.” 


And he is wisest when he says, with Apollo, 


“I shall gaze not on the deeds which make 

My mind obscure with sorrow, as eclipse 

Darkens the sphere I guide ; but list, I hear 

The small, clear, silver lute of the young Spirit 

That sits i’ the morning star.” 
If ever poet held that lute on earth, Shelley held it all through his 
brief life ; and if ever there be immortality for any soul, his surely 
is living now beside that Spirit in the light of a ceaseless day. 


“Death is the veil which those who live call life ; 
They sleep, and it is lifted.” 
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FINAL WORDS ON DIVORCE. 


BY MARGARET LEE, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ DIVORCE; OR FAITHFUL AND 
UNFAITHFUL,” AND THE REV. PHILIP 8S. MOXOM, D.D., 
OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, BOSTON. 


WHEN David coveted Bathsheba, he sent Uriah to the front 
of the battle. ‘To-day, in the United States, Bathsheba trumps 
up a cause fcr divorce, and Uriah lives to see his wife married to 
his influential rival. 

I am an American, and a proud one. For thirty years I 
have been watching with admiration the progress of my country. 
I am inclined to think that our very prosperity has nourished the 
evil called divorce. ° 

Now, we are, as a people, wholly independent of the laws that 
control other nations. We have had a century of freedom, 
education, and elbow-room. We have no excuses tourge for 
making mistakes in marriage. Young people meet socially with- 
out restraint ; they cannot be forced into marriage, and they 
possess all the facilities for deliberation in taking marriage-vows. 
Iam anxious to believe that the majority marry from right 
motives. 

Our high-pressure civilization has much to do with after- 
troubles. Young people must enjoy luxuries which are quite in- 
consistent with the young man’s honest purse. Hence comes dis- 
content. 

Were marriage indissoluble, the old-fashioned virtues would 
possibly grow apace. But divorce is the open door. Selfishness, 
greed, and vanity murder devotion, economy, and faith. A richer 
man stands in view. I think that divorce appeals to the grosser 
elements of our nature. The refined, sensitive men and women 
who marry with just ideas are never heard of in divorce courts. 

Divorce is not the settlement of an evil ; it is the begin- 
ning of endless complications. I am amazed at the general in- 
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difference to the magnitude of the misery threatening us. Parents, 
happy in each other and rejoicing in their children, are blind to 
the dangers that may destroy the future peace of their offspring. 
Society is haunted by divorced men and women, who prey upon 
the inexperienced of both sexes and bring trouble and grief into 
happy family circles. In former years such a condition of affairs 
was impossible. The standard of morality is declining, and the 
social tone is correspondingly lowered. People are afraid to be 
true to their own convictions, and tolerate individuals who poison 
the moral atmosphere. Where are we drifting, when, among 
people with social position, a man woos a maiden and, having won 
her consent, tells her that he cannot marry her until he has forced 
his wife into obtaining a divorce from him ? This is the simple 
statement of a fact. 

Is it not time for Americans to rouse conscience from its 
lethargy and come to the rescue of the cardinal virtues—patience, 
charity, forbearance, and faith? This evil, which for the past 
twenty-five years has been slowly undermining the morals of the 
republic, needs a radical cure. 

The remedy is radical. Let divorce be abolished. 

This is possible by placing Christian marriage where it belongs. 
We have reached a point where Christians should draw the lines 
around the institutions of Christianity. Marriage is, among 
Christians, a contract for life, involving a vow before God. The 
law has no authority toannul thiscompact. Letit stand guarded 
by the command, ‘‘ Those whom God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder.” 

Let sceptics have their own system. A civil contract, elastic 
as necessary, could be drawn by each State. This would satisfy 
couples who do not care to face poverty, sickness, or trouble 
together. 

I hope this proposition will commend itself to law-makers 
for these reasons: A republic owes its existence and its con- 
tinuance to the personal purity of its people. Divorce is the 
disintegrating wedge, and no time should be lost in forcing it out. 

MarGARET LEE. 


1. Do you believe in the principle of divorce under any cir- 
cumstances ? 
This question can searcely be answered by a simple nega- 
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tive or affirmative. Divorce is of two kinds, partial, a mensd 
et thoro, and absolute, a vinculo matrimonii. In the first case it 
is the legal suspension of a relation which is not wholly dissolved ; 
in the second case it is the complete dissolution of the marital 
bond. Properly, a decree of absolute divorce is the legal recog- 
nition of a dissolution that has already taken place. 

Can the marriage-tie be dissolved save by death? The nega- 
tive of this it would be difficult to maintain. Man’s power of self- 
destruction is not confined to the physical realm. Marriage is 
quite as much a moral relation as it isa physical relation. Just 
as certainly as one may destroy his life by vice, or destroy his 
moral sensibility by self-abandonment to evil impulses, just so 
surely may he destroy both the physical and the moral tie which 
he has formed by marriage. That the laws governing society 
should and must recognize such dissolution is unquestionable. 

There are both rational grounds and social necessities for 
divorce. To many minds the very idea of divorce is repugnant. It 
seems to be a violation of the divine order of human life. But one 
must not ignore facts. Amputation is repugnant toa sensitively- 
organized nature ; but if a limb is gangrened it must be cut off. 
The entire prohibition of divorce would work harm to individuals 
and, through them,-to society. It seems pretty clear also that to 
some degree it would promote vice. It certainly would inflict 
great wrong on many innocent and defenceless people. In some 
cases it would even destroy the family. Society must protect 
itself as a whole, but in doing this it must not disregard indi- 
vidual rights and needs. Indeed, as surgery often saves human 
life by cutting away a member of the physical organism, so 
society often saves the family by cutting off a noxious member. 

That divorce is needlessly and even dangerously frequent, es- 
pecially in the United States, one who has examined the statistics 
on this matter cannot doubt. That decrees of divorce are often 
granted on insufficient grounds, and that multiform evils result 
from the ridiculous facility with which divorce can now be pro- 
cured, is equally beyond question. But that divorce is some- 
times a sorrowful and imperative necessity, in the present condi- 
tion of human society, can be denied only by shutting the eyes 
both to facts and to fundamental ethical principles. While con- 
ceding, however, that divorce is sometimes not only necessary, 
but also beneficial to society, we must affirm that absolute divorce 
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is very rarely necessary, or even tolerable from a high moral point 
of view. Almost all that can be accomplished by divorce for the 
protection of innocent and injured individuals, and for the pre- 
servation of households, the destruction of which is threatened by 
the infidelity of husband or wife, can be secured through legal 
separation. 

2. Ought divorced people to be allowed to marry under any 
circumstances ? 

Of course this question refers only to such as have received 
a decree of absolute divorce. The question is difficult to 
answer. There are strong arguments in favor of entire prohibi- 
tion of marriage to divorced persons during the life of either 
party to the dissolved marriage, save a remarriage of the divorced 
husband and wife. But those arguments are not conclusive. 

Absolute divorce is justifiable only as a legal declaration of the — 
fact that the marriage-tie has already been dissolved, that the 
moral union is gone and the integrity of the physical union has 
been destroyed. In such a case the freedom of the innocent per- 
son, whether wife or husband, would seem to be as clear as if the 
guilty one had died. Entire prohibition of marriage to the per- 
son so released would result often in extreme hardship. ‘To give 
to the guilty violator of the marriage-tie the right to marry again ~ 
is to put a premium oncrime. The practical difficulty is to be 
found in restraining the guilty and at the same time guarding the 
rights of the innocent. In view of this difficulty, some have argued 
that the innocent would better suffer deprivation than that the 
guilty should be absolved from the just deserts of his crime. 

The difficulty attending the legal regulation of divorce in the 
United States is enormously increased by the want of uniformity 
between the laws and customs of the various States. If through a 
convention of the States some unification of divorce laws could be 
secured, a long step would be taken in the direction of sound and 
lasting divorce reform. If there could be secured a general 
agreement on the principle that most of the present grounds for 
divorce should be causes only of legal separation, or divorce 
a mensd et thoro, and that only in extreme cases, and in these only 
for exceptional reasons, should absolute divorce be granted, ap- 
parently it would then be safe to grant to the petitioner freedom 
to contract new ties, and, at the same time, possible effectually to 
restrain from such freedom the guilty defendant. 
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It is pretty clear that if, in place of the now prevalent divorce 
a vinculo, legal separation, a mensd et thoro, were very largely 
substituted, as reasonably might be done, all the advantages aris- 
ing from entire prohibition of divorce would be secured without 
the inevitable disadvantages and even positive evils of such pro- 
hibition. 

3. What is the effect of divorce on the integrity of the 
family ? 

Undoubtedly the effect of divorce on the integrity and moral 
health of the family is often most harmful. Only a careful induc- 
tive study of domestic life in the United States during the past 
twenty years can qualify one to give a full and accurate answer to 
the above question. But, reasoning from well-known and ac- 
cepted principles of moral causation, it is safe to say that almost 
always divorce is an evil. It is true that sometimes divorce saves 
a family, as amputation saves a life ; but nothing can make the 
remedy other than painful and perilous. Easy divorce strikes 
directly at the sanctity and integrity of the family, and, therefore, 
at the foundations of social purity and strength. It lowers the 
true idea of marriage, as a permanent moral union, to the level of 
a contract dependent on mutual caprice. It stimulates hasty and 
ill-made marriages by the opportunity it affords for their speedy 
dissolution. It lessens the sanctity of wifehood and maternity. 
It depresses the moral tone of the home life. It magnifies the 
difficulties of mutual adjustment between husband and wife, which 
inhere in the imperfections of human nature. It checks the dis- 
position to have children, who may be grave embarrassments in 
case of separation. It drives away the sweet spirit of pure 
religion, and defiles the temple and sanctuary of domestic life 
with the unclean spirit of legalized lust. It would be difficult to 
use language in denunciation of free divorce that would be 
extravagant. 

It is too early to determine the full effects of the epidemic of 
divorce which recently has spread over our country; but unless the 
present tendency is very greatly checked, we may be sure that 
social corruption on a wide scale must follow the decay of that 
pure domestic life which has its spring in honorable and 
enduring marriage. Rare and difficult divorce may conserve a 
true family life. Easy divorce promotes a freedom of sexual 
relations in society in which the family cannot live and thrive. 
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4. Does the absolute prohibition of divorce where it exists 
contribute to the moral purity of society ? 

This is a question of fact. In South Carolina divorce is not 
allowed, and Bishop, in his ‘‘ Marriage and Divorce,” ‘ quotes 
judicial testimony to show that the effect of this state of things 
is to bring about a partial recognition of concubinage. The 
portion of his goods which a married man may leave to his con- 
cubine has in fact been fixed by statute.” (Ency. Brit., 9th Ed., 
volume vii., page 304.) It is pretty safe to say that where pro- 
hibition has been absolute there has not therefore been the 
greatest moral purity of society. Roman Catholic countries, 
where divorce has been forbidden, but where separation has been 
allowed for cause,—for example, Italy and Spain,—have scarcely 
been exceptional for social purity. Like enforced celibacy, the 
entire prohibition of divorce would seem to promote concubinage 
and illicit intercourse. Lecky says: 


“ Laws prohibiting all divorce have never secured the purity of married life in ages 
of great corruption, nor did the latitude which was accorded in imperial Rome pre- 
vent the existence of a very large amount of female virtue.” (Hist. of Euro. Mor- 


als, 11, page 326.) 


The question, however, is not a simple one. Much depends 
on the general intelligence and moral training of a people. Great 
freedom of divorce certainly promotes sexual immorality under 
forms of law. Absolute prohibition works vastly less evil. On 
the whole, the suggestions of experience and careful reasoning 
alike point to the maintenance of stringent laws on divorce as a 
necessary and effective safeguard of the family, and, through the 
family, of healthful and vigorous social life. 

Puitie 8. Moxom. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


1. 
THE PREVAILING EPIDEMIC. 


AT THE present writing the epidemic of la grippe appears to be abating. Tos y 
positively that it is leaving us is not possible. We should, therefore, not allow 
statements in the public press, to the effect that the outbreak is waning, to mislead 
us into becoming careless of exposure to causesthat may induce an attack. 

The prevailing epidemic originated, or seems to have originated, in Russia 
about November 1, 1889. According to the European press accounts, one-half cf the 
population of St. Petersburg were attacked by it within three weeks of its appear- 
ance in that city. The weather at the time of the outbreak was unusually warm 
and humid. These conditions were probably the exciting causes. By December 15 
the diseuse had spread over entire northern Europe, and in the opinion of the writer 
itreached this country about December 20. It is uncertain whether to New York or 
Boston belongs the doubtful honor of having had the first case. Within fifteen days 
of December 23, on which date the first cases were reported in New York, fully 200,000 
persons had been afflicted with la grippe in that city. 

There can be no doubt that the American epidemic is identical with the Russian. 
The disease is due to some micro-organism carried in and by the air, and probably 
also by clothing and other material. This micro-organism infects the human sys- 
tem, giving rise to the symptoms peculiar to the disease, but in so doing it is rapidly 
destroyed by some protecting influence in the human body. 

Observers of the highest standing differ upon the subject of contagion, some 
holding that it is highly contagious, others that it is slightly so, and others still that 
it cannot be transmitted from person to person. The arguments advanced by the 
latter in defence of their opinion are that its rapid and almost simultaneous diffu- 
cion precludes the idea of personal contagion. The extremely short period of incu- 
bation tends also to disprove it. In households persons who cannot be shown to 
have been subjected to the disease are seized with it one after another, a few hours 
only intervening between each case. Then, too, they say, previous epidemics have 
occurred and have disappeared entirely after running a short course. If, therefore, 
it were contagious, the disease would be kept alive for a longer period; indeed, it 
would, like other contagious diseases, never entirely leave us. 

On the other hand, the advocates of the contagious theory point out that the 
disease always follows the main lines of commerce and travel. In hospital wards it 
has been observed to affect patients in regular order, travelling from bed to bed. 
They also quote numerous instances of contagion from infected clothing, letters, 
etc. 

It must be admitted that neither side have satisfactorily proved their theory. 
To the writer it appears to be a contagious disease in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, though it is probably only slightly so, for he has frequently seen one or two 
members of a large family afflicted, while the others, though exposed to the disease, 
enjoyed immunity. Its propagation is due largely to infection. 

The period of incubation appears to be from eighteen to twenty-four hours. The 
onset is extremely sudden. Patients complain of shivering or chilly sensations down 
their back, vertigo often, excessive frontal] headache, and great prostration. In an 
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exceedingly short time the temperature rises as high in some cases as 105° Fabr. It 
varies according to the severity of the attack from 101° to 105°, or even in rare cases 
rises to 106° Fahr. The pulse is accelerated, but not in proportion to the high 
temperature. 

Two distinct varieties of the disease have appeared in this epidemic—the febri- 
cular, or nervous, and the catarrhal. The former is most common ; the latter most 
severe in its effects. The febricular, or nervous, form is characterized by the 
symptoms already mentioned and by severe pains attributed by patients to the 
bones of the lower extremities, back, and hips. The prostration is not dangerous 
except to weakened and debilitated individuals. I have known of but one death 
from it. and that was of an aged person. [t, however, engenders a most aggravated 
form of “ the blues,” and several suicides of persons suffering from it have been re- 
ported. As the disease progresses rheumatic pains occur in the joints, especially of the 
lower extremities, and severe lumbago often sets in. The tongue iscoated, the breath 
foul, and the bowels constipated. A very curious symptom in afew casesis that of 
cutaneous eruption, of which I have known six well-anthenticated cases, five of 
which were reported to the Board of Health of New York as cases of scarlet fever, so 
closely did the rash resemble that of the latter disease; sore throat and strawberry 
tongue were also present. In twel¥e to twenty hours this rash totally disappeared. 
The French Academy of Medicine discussed this eruption at some length, and, as far 
as I can at present ascertain, decided that it was due to antipyrine, which has been 
so commonly used in the treatment of the disease. In five of the cases reported, 
however, no medicine of any kind had been administered. 

The catarrhal form of the epidemic is marked by the same prodromal symptoms 
as the febricular; but, in addition to these, there are sneezing and coughing, due to 
congestion of the mucous membrane of the respiratory tract. This sometimes 
results in a bronchitis of the smaller, or capillary, bronchi, or even in a broncho- 
pneumonia. The eyes are congested and watery. Some cases even suffer from acute 
catarrh of the stomach, and have, in consequence, persistent vomiting. The sense 
of taste, as well as that of smell, is, in many instances, temporarily lost. 

The febricular form almost invariably terminates in recovery in from thirty-six 
to forty-eight hours. The catarrhal variety, however, lasts longer, taking from 
three to nine days to run its acute course. Convalescence from both is slow, but 
especially so from the catarrhal. The patient is weak and ailing for some time. 
The slightest exertion causes profuse perspiration, and relapse, in consequence, 
easily occurs. Chronic catarrh of the air-pa&sages is apt to be left after an attack 
of the catarrhal form. 

The name contagious influenza is a misnomer, as it applies only to the catarrhal 
variety, and this probably occurs in only about 10 per cent. of the total number of 
cases. It was this name and the description of the catarrhal form that misled the 
physicians of the country and delayed the recognition of the disease. 

Males appear to be affected more frequently than females, and those following 
outdoor occupations more frequently than those employed within. Children seem 
least of all subject to it. 

La grippe is rarely, if ever, fatal in itself, except to the aged. It is, however, 
highly dangerous to persons suffering from severe chronic ailments, such as con- 
sumption, Bright’s disease, affections of the heart, etc. Persons excessively 
debilitated from any cause frequently succumb to its effects. 

Physicians have been struck with the resemblance of la grippe to dengue fever, 
or dandy fever. as it is sometimes called on account of the rheumatic affection of 
the joints, which gives the patient a stiff, dandified walk. They are doubtless 
closely allied. 

The treatment of la grippe is varied somewhat with the symptoms presented. 
A laxative at the onset; antipyrine, or, better still, phenacetine, for the headache 
and fever; expectorants, sedatives, and inhalations of the compound tincture of 
benzoin, and steam for the catarrhal form; tonic doses of quinine during convales- 
cence do great good. The excessive sweating may be controlled by the means taken 
to control it in other diseases. 
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The following preventive measures should be followed, especially by persons 
convalescing from other ailments, by those suftering from chronic diseases, and by 
old persons: Wear warm clothing next to the person. Adopt a plain, nourishing 
diet and take your meals regularly. Avoid late hours. Keep in-doors as much as 
possible, especially at night. Shun crowded places, public meetings, ete. When in 
the open air keep in motion; avoid wetting the feet. On entering a house remove 
overcoat or wraps at once. Keep away from those suffering from the disease. Ina 
word, avoid exposure and excess; adopt regular habits and live well. On the first 
symptom of the disease donot attempt to treat yourself, but send at once fora 
physician. 

A good deal has been said by alarmists concerning the probability of cholera 
following the present epidemic. I cannot do better than to quote a paragraph on 
this subject from an able editorial in the New York Medical Record of December 
14, 1889, which voices exactly my opinion: 

“*We observe that some feeling of alarm prevails lest this epidemic be a pre- 
cursor to cholera, as was the case in 1831 and 1847. There have been, pag ed 
of cholera epidemics without a eens, influenza, and a great many influenza 
epidemics without any associate cholera. The micro-organisms of the two diseases 
are as essentially different as are the diseases themselves. The cholere germ lives 


in water and soil, the influenza germ in theair. The relation between the two dis- 
eases has been, we believe, purely accidental.” 


There is every probability that within a few weeks la grippe will have become a 
thing of the past, and that, having thinned the ranks of the sickly and aged, it will, 
like our dear old blizzard, be utilized to mark another mile-stone in the history of the 
nineteenth century. 

Cyrus Epson, M.D 
(Of the New York Health Department.) 


Il. 
SPREAD OF THE DEMOCRATIC IDEA. 


In “‘ Les Chatiments,” a remarkable collection of his later poems, Victor Hugo 
assumed the role of a political prophet. Looking forward to the twentieth century, 
he declared that, in that century, while America would exclaim, in wonder, 
“What! Ihad slaves!” Europe would, with a shudder, retort, “What! I had 
kings!” 

The dawn of the twentieth century is close upon us ; and it does not need a very 
keen observer to see that there is, the world over, a manifest tendency to fulfil the 
great French poet’s prophecy. Noris this tendency confined to the American, or 
even to the Eurcpean, continent. In the present year, the great empire of Japan, 
“the land of politeness and graceful arts,” will enter fully upon the experiment of 
constitutional government, modelled upon those of the western constitutional 
states. That it isan experiment, and may, after all, fail to adapt itself to the pres- 
ent condition and even the genius of the Japanese people, does not alter the fact 
that the democratic idea of popular self-government has captivated the mind of an 
Oriental monarch, now endowed with absolute power, and the minds of his chief 
native advisers. Nor would it follow from one failure that this idea, once planted 
in Japanese thought, and seriously, though inadequately, put into practical effect, 
would not remain asa seed, to come later into vigorous growth and fruition there. 
Not less significant is the recent step taken by the Shah Nasr-ed-din of Persia. 
This strong-minded potentate has enjoyed an absoluteness of power which is not 
paralleled, perhaps, anywhere among king-ridden nations. The lives and property 
of his subjects, one and all, are completely at the disposal of his will and whim. The 
Shah, however, has travelled much, has observed minutely, and has thus 
undergone a civilizing process which has both broadened and quickened his mind. 
He now commands his wise men to study European institutions and to see how far 
they can be successfully put in practice in Persia; and declares that, if this can be 
done, he is willing to surrender so much of his prerogative as will make constitu- 
tionalism a genuine feature of Persian government. 

These are two instances in which absolute sovereigns, ruling in ancient des- 
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potisms, have been so impressed by the civilizing and power-conferring attributes 
of a government in which the people have a share, that they voluntarily offer to 
exchange a portion, at le-st, of their power in order to confer such a government 
on their own subjects. 

But the democratic idea is almost everywhere advancing, in spite of hereditary 
rulers. The recent revolution in Brazil serves to show how, in a country where 
it was scarcely recognized that any such thing as the democratic idea existed 
at all, even among a small number, it had already ripened, and was sturdy enough, 
at the opportune moment, to overturn a régime, strong, at least, in its justice, vigor, 
and veness. It may be said, very truly, that it is too soon yet to declare 
that the United States of Brazil has securely and permanently established itself; 
that it may turn out to be simply a military despotism under a republican mask; 
or that it may yet again give place to a restored Braganzan dynasty. The fact still 
remains that the democratic idea has planted itself in Brazil, has given evidence 
of a vigorous presence there, and is not likely to be extinguished even by a failure 
of its present powerful manifestation. 

Can any one be blind to the fact that everywhere in Europe the democratic idea 
is steadily at work, undermining everywhere old laws, customs, and prejudices, and 
seeking everywhere to plant itself in the very citadel of government? Sometimes, 
as in Great Britain, its ascendency has been attained under the forms of law, by a 
peacefully and clearly recognized revolution, yielded to by the forces hostile to it as 
an inevitable destiny imposed by the spirit of the age. The adoption of household 
suffrage throughout Great Britain and Ireland has wonderfully strengthened demo- 
cratic power in those countries; so that to-day we find both of the great English 
parties competing with each other in the advocacy of democratic measures and for 
the support of the democratic masses. In France, the democratic idea has main- 
tained the republic through a difficult life of nearly twenty years; and the republic 
is stronger to-day, in its nineteenth year, than any other French government of the 
century was in its fifteenth. The recent general election in France has not only 
increased the confidence of the world in the stability of French republicanism, but 
it has given solid encouragement to those who are struggling—as able and earnest 
men are in every Continental country struggling—to obtain for the masses of the 
people a larger or less share in the government. 

In some countries, the democratic spirit takes a socialistic form, and in this form 
is sure to be yearly growing more troublesome and more formidable to the wearers 
of crowns. It may be taken for granted that nine out of every ten German Socialists 
are also Democrats, and would, if they had the power, replace the empire by a 
republic. That the German Socialists are waxing in numbers and in influence may 
be deduced not only from the elections, in each successive one of which a larger 
socialistic vote is cast, but also from the energy with which Prince Bismarck 
constantly seeks to restrict their propaganda by the increasing severity of law; and 
not less from the fact that he has sometimes shown a disposition to outbid them on 
their own ground by himself proposing measures of a distinctly socialistic tinge. 

Scarcely less clearly is the democratic idea at work in various parts of the mo- 
saic empire ruled over by the Emperor Francis Joseph. Therein socialism is not as 
rampant as in Germany; but therein there is a constant effort to enlarge the sphere 
of local self-government. The agitations on this subject which periodically arise 
in various portionsof Austria-Hungary indicate a distinct tendency to seek fora 
democratic solution of political difficulties and needs. 

In Russia the democratic idea labors necessarily underground. It takes now 
and anon violent and desperate methods of showing itself. But no one can doubt 
that it is widespread and spreading wider. Nihilism is, perhaps, a vague term, in- 
cluding in its meaning ql] Russians who are restive under the grim and pitiless des- 
potism of the Czarand of the Tschinn. But it is scarcely to be doubted that the great 
mass of the Russiavs who are thus disaffected have the democratic idea more or 
less firmly fixed in their brains. 

In the minor European monarchies phenomena might be indicated to show that 
aspirations for more democratic systems exist in some degree of activity. Spain 
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has already tried the republican experiment, and disastrously, although under the 
lead of the ablest Spaniard of the present century. Yet it would be rash to conclude 
that, asaresult of that failure, the ideas of republican democracy are extinct or 
even lifeless in Spain. Castelar still lives, and still is a Republican; and in that faith 
he isin harmony, undoubtedly, with many of the most intelligent and public-spirited 
of his fellow-countrymen. The fact that, when the Brazilian revolution was an- 
nounced, a momentary tremor passed through European capitals, lest Portugal 
should follow her former dependency’s example, raises the suspicion that demo- 
cratic ideas are afloat even in Portugal, despite the mildness of the reign of Dom 
Luis. In both Belgium and Holland signs have not been wanting of the growth 
within the past few years of a sentiment which may fairly be described as democratic. 

Itis not, of course, intended to argue that the thrones of Europe are in immi- 
nent danger of overthrow. The process of the democratizing of the civilized world 
is aslow one, proceeding against many and most formidable obstacles. Unantici- 
pated events may at any time prove fatal to monarchy in almost any European 
nation. Disaster in war, or the passing from the stage of politics of some group of 
veteran statesmen, some sudden revolution, might be among such events. But it is 
only intended here to show how, here and there, the trend of national destinies is, 
ata more or less rapid rate, towards democratic self-government, and away from 
kingship; and this in spite of some reactionary incidents which retard and, in some 
instances, seem to reverse the movement. 

GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE. 
III. 


MISQUOTATION AGAIN, 


I SHOULD like to add a word of cordial approval to what Dr. William Mathews 
had to say in the January number of THE Review on the subject of “Quotation and 
Misquotation.” It is not only true, as he points out, that many familiar passages 
are frequently quoted incorrectly; it is likewise true that very few writers think it 
worth while to take the trouble of verifying their quotations, and that the truly 
conscientious editor is thus put to infinite painsin order to make sure that he is 
printing correctly what one writer says another writer has said. Verifying one’s 
quotations ought to be a matter of conscience and morality. It is not enough to say 
that you give the meaning of the author you profess to quote; you are in honor 
bound to give his words precisely as he wrote them, verbatim et literatim et 
punctuatim, 

It is to be hoped that few writers have possessed such a lax literary conscience 
in this matter as the late Walter Bagehot. The editor of the new edition of his 
works found Bagehot’s writings filled with slips and mistakes of every kind, which 
“cover almost the entire possible range of human blunders, and are sometimes of 
serious moment.” The errors of grammar alone show the need of careful editing 
even in the case of a writer of established fame. ‘“* But”—I quote from The Critic— 
“the worst case is that of the false and mangled quotations; and in respect to these 
it is impossible to acquit Bagehot of gross negligence. Correct quotation is a matter 
of duty and not of literary taste; and Bagehot’s quotations, as the editor clearly 
shows, are oftener [sic] incorrect, and, what is worse, he gives some passages as quo- 
tations which are not so at all. Thus, in the essay on ‘The First Edinburgh Review- 
ers,’ he professes to quote three sentences from Sidney Smith, sneering at Malthus 
and Ricardo, on which the editor remarks): ‘There is no such passage in his[Smith s]} 
writings, and his references to Malthus are not only respectful but almost reveren- 
tial.’ Several other such cases are noted.” This offence of manufacturing quota- 
tions in order to enforce one’s point is, I am glad to believe, very rare; and it is 
almost incredible that any one should ever resort to it. 

But unfortunately I am compelled to believe that verification of quotations by 
those who use them is very rare also. It isalost art, or, more probably, it is one 
that has never been acquired. 1 once had occasion to verify an elabcrate extract 
from Buckle which a well-known writer employed in a magazine articie. The 
extract covered about a page and a half in the “ [listory of Civilization,” and it 
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scarcely seems possible that even one exceptionally familiar with it would under- 
take to write down so long apassage from memory. In that page and a half, how- 
ever, I discovered no less than seventeen errors—some words omitted, some in- 
serted, and some substituted for those which stood in the original. How could this 
occur? I confess that I cannot understand it atall. Icannot think that a writer 
would make so extended a quotation from memory alone, and if he had Buckle lying 
open before him when he copied out the extract, how is it possible that he failed to 
copy him accurately ? 

I open this morning’s paper and find a minister of repute writing a letter in 
which he quotes Emerson as saying : 


“ For Nature ever faithful is 
To them that trust her faithfulness.” 


Emerson is doubtless very familiar to him, but if he had taken down the volume of 
poems, instead of trusting to his memory, he would have found that Emerson wrote: 


“*To such as trust her faithfulness.” 
Tennyson, in his fine poem, “ In the Children’s Hospital,” wrote : 


“Wonderful cures he had done, O yes, but they said too of him 
He was happier using the knife than in in trying to save the limb,” 


Not long ago I saw a portion of this quoted in this fashion : 


“ For it was said of him 
. + + He was fonder of using the knife than he was of saving the limb.” 
Evidently the quoter in this case trusted his memory, and so came to grief. But 
had he any right to do this in matter intended for publication? I think there cannot 
be two answers to the question. 

T had the pleasure of listening the other day to a most interesting account, writ- 
ten in a letter by herself, of Dr. Amelia B. Edwards's methods of literary work One 
passage in it particularly impressed me. It was that in which she spoke of the ex- 
treme care she exercised in making quotations, never writing down even the most 
familiar passage without going to the original in order to insure accuracy, and 
following the punctuation of the original writer with the utmost care. It would be 
well if her words on this head could be inscribed in letters of gold above the desk of 
every literary worker throughout the world. Ifthe rule, Falsus in uno, falsus in 
omnibus, prevailed in literature, many a fine piece of work would be vitiated by an 
incorrect quotation. 

I would not be understood as meaning that adaptations are never admissible. 
Sometimes the substitution of one word for another in a quotation will bring out 
your meaning precisely; but in doing this you must not break faith with your 
reader; you are bound to indicate to him, either by the use of italics or by a plain 
statement of the fact, that you have modified that which you have quoted. Then, 
again, a good effect may, perhaps, be obtained by throwing the present tense into 
the past or the past into the present. For example, take Emerson’s familiar lines 
from “ The Problem” : 

t v 


granted them an y on 
Wittens Andes and with Arara 


Throwing this into the present tense, we should have: 


“And Nature gladly gives them place, 
Adopts them nou into fh her race, 


‘o them an equal date 
Wit ond with Ararat.” 


That does not a particle of violence to Emerson’s meaning, but still it is taking a 
liberty with his words; and that, I think, no one has a right to do without raising a 
cautionary signal for the benefit of the reader. 
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“ There,” said my friend, with a triumphant air, pointing to the introduction of 
the chapter on Mount Washington in Starr King’s ‘“‘ White Hills,” “‘—there is what 
Emerson says about Mount Washington.” 

I had read Emerson’s poems with considerable care, and in a former conversation 
had expressed my conviction that he had written nothing relating to the most 
famous of the White Mountains. But it looked as if I were at fault, for on the page 
held open before me I read: 

“Every morn I lift my head, 
Gaze o’er New England oy 
South from Saint Lawrence to the Sound, 
m Catskill east to the seabound ”; 
and so on for a page, with Emerson's name at the bottom. Silenced, but not fully 
convinced, I took an early opportunity to consult Emerson in the original, and found 
that what Mr. King represented as having been written in reference to Mount 
Washington belongs to Emerson’s noble poem, “Monadnock.” The second line, 


however, should read 
“See New England underspread,” 


and “Catskill” is spelled with a “‘K.” But would not any reader of “‘ The White 
Hills” be justified—as my friend was—in the belief that the lines were written as if 
uttered by Mount Washington and not by Monadnock? Is there either right or 
reason in an author’s playing fast and loose with his readers in such a fashion? An 
offence like this is less easily condoned than Starr King’s mistake, in this same book, 
of making the Connecticut River empty into the Sound at New Haven. 

Considerable experience in handling manuscripts and inquiry among others en- 
gaged in such work have sufficed to form a very firm conviction that carelessness in 
quoting is one of the besetting sins of literary workers. The authors who can trust 
their memories implicitly in this respect are very few indeed, if there are any such. 
The only safe rule is to verify every quotation by a personal examination of the 
original. This takes some time, but it makes accuracy certain ; and if the practice 
should become universal, it would materially lighten the labors of overworked and 
often patience-tried editors, May the time speedily come when along with the 
legend “‘ All Rights Reserved” at the portals of our books there shall be inscribed, 
“All Vv u 

Quotations Verified by the Author’ ‘ P 


IV. 
IS SUICIDE A SIN ? 


SIN is the transgression of a divine law; but there is no divine law against 
suicide : therefore suicide is not a sin. 

The Mosaic records and the New Testament exhibit eight instances of suicide, 
viz., Abimelech, Judges, ix., 50-55; Samson, Judges, xvi., 23-31; Saul and his armor- 
bearer, I. Samuel, xxxi., 3-6; Ahithophel, Il. Samuel, xvii., 23; Zimri, I. Kings, xvi., 
18; Razis, II. Maccabees, xiv., 37; Judas Iscariot, Matthew, xxvii., 3. 

Strabo, who lived in the first half-century before our Lord, tells us that in the 
island of Ioulis, one of the Cyclades, persons sixty years of age were permitted to 
commit suicide, as they could no longer enjoy life, and were unfit to serve the re- 
public. They terminated life at afestival. They girded their brows with a floral 
chaplet, and, taking a cup of the juice of hemlock or of poppies, sank insensibly 
into fatal sleep. 

Aristotle tells us that an Athenian suicide was adjudged culpable for having 
deprived the republic of a citizen, and, as a stigma, his hand was separately buried. 

Socrates said that it was not lawful for any one to deprive himself of life, be- 
cause we were placed on earth as soldiers at a post, and we ought not to quit our 
siation without permission of the gods. Suicide was rare in Greece, for public 
opinion reproached the perpetrator with moral cowardice. But Plutarch praises 
Demosthenes for his success in concealing the poison by which he rescued himself 
from the cruelty of Antipater. The annals of Rome are bloody with self-slaughter. 
It was esteemed an evidence of manly fortitude, sanctioned by the maxims of the 
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Stoics, and encouraged by public opinion. Under the imperial dynasty every new 
reign was inaugurated with the blood of many citizens. An official intimation that 
aman had incurred the displeasure of the Emperor was tantamount to a sentence 
of death. If the citizen anticipated his execution by a voluntary death, his inno- 
cence was presumed, his body was honorably buried, and his family were allowed to 
inherit his estate. 

The right, duty, and privilege of self-immolation were so universally conceded that 
no poet or writer questioned them. Virgil, however, seems to entertain some scru- 
ple, for, in describing Acneas's visit to Hades, he says that the shades of suicides 
were sad and expressed a willingness to endure poverty and adversity patiently if 
they could be allowed to return toearth. But the custom was permanently estab- 
lished, and after the capricious massacres of Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, and Domitian, 
suicide became fashionable even among the Roman women; and this feminine 
eccentricity was corrected only by a proclamation that the bodies of all female sui- 
cides should thereafter be exposed, naked, in the Forum. 

Cicero and Brutus condemned suicide, and the latter wrote a treatise reproach- 
ing Cato as guilty of impiety and cowardice, but afterwards withdrew his censure 
and avowed a change of opinion, and finally imitated Cato by falling on his sword 
at Philippi. 

However variable the opinions of individuals might be, the ancient laws recog- 
nized the right of suicide, At Marseilles, France, in ancient times, the Senate kept 
poison which was supplied to persons who gave sufticient reasons for desiring to kill 
themselves. This was done with the view of preventing hasty suicides, and to give 
the would-be self-destroyer time for due reflection. In India widows ostensibly 
desired to be burned alive on their husbands’ funeral-piles ; but, thanks to Great 
Britain, that, with other heathen abominations, has ceased. No general proclivity 
to suicide has been manifested by Egyptians, Persians, Assyrians, or other ancient 
nations, but isolated instances have occurred. 

Gibbon alludes to the suicide of the wife of Gerontius, in the fifth century, and 
expresses surprise at the praises bestowed on this act of despair by Sozomon, an eccle- 
siastic historian, who observes that “‘ the wife of Gerontius was a Christian,” and 
that “ her death was worthy of her religion and of immortal fame.” Gibbon mentions, 
also, that a Chinese emperor, driven from his throne by Genghis Khan in the thir- 
teenth century, “ascended a funeral-pile, and gave orders that, after he had stabbed 
himself, the fire should be kindled by his attendants,” and thus consummated his 
abdication. A correspondent describes a most remarkable suicide in Shanghai not 
very long ago. It was that of a young widow, who resolved to end her miserable 
existence after the death of her husband, a widow not being permitted to remarry 
in China. A gay procession was formed, and proceeded to a scaffold furnished with 
seats affording the best view of the sacrifice. The womanchatted with her friends, 
partook of a collation, caressed a little child, presented it with a necklace, scattered 
flowers among the spectators, and then cheerfully placed her head in the noose and 
swung herself into eternity. 

Japan, although an ancient nation, has become so modernized that the hari-kari 
has fallen into “innocuous desuetude.” 

Now, what is the reason that, notwithstanding the absence of threats, reproof, or 
admonition from the records on which the Christian religion is founded and sus- 
tained, there should have been, and still is, so general a conviction that suicide is an 
unpardonable sin? There is not, from Genesis to Revelation, a single command- 
ment against suicide. In the eight cases adduced from the Jewish records, the 
facts are simply set forth without comment. The prevalent belief is based on false 
deductions and interpretations of Holy Writ. These deductions and interpretations 
were addressed, centuries ago, to an ignorant and credulous laity, who received them 
with humility and awe. The people at that time knew no better. Kings authenti- 
cated their charters with a “ his mark,” and nobles used as their seal the haft of the 
dagger. The Italian hierarchy monopolized all knowledge. Their authority was 
recognized as divine. All human beings in Christendom were subject, from the 
cradle to the grave, to ecclesiastic discipline. 
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It is the nature of power to take and to keep all it can grasp; and by baptism, 
parochial catechism, auricular confession, penance, extreme unction, consecrated 
burial, masses, etc., etc., every man, woman, and child was exposed to an espionage 
incessant, minute, and inquisitorial. The Bible was not a book obtainable by the 
laity. who, indeed, were too ignorant to read it, even if the attempt were permissible. 
They were told by the priests what was init, and they took it for granted that to 
verify the priests’ instructions might imperil their salvation. This condition of things 
continued for several centuries. : 

The first official proclamation in regard to suicide was issued by the Council of 
Braga in the year 563. This forbade any burial service for those qui violentan sili 
ipsis infermet mortem ; to which was added, about 750, the limitation “if they do it 
by the instigation of the devil.” It was further decreed “‘ concerning those who, by 
any fault, inflict death on themselves, let there be no commemoration of them in 
the oblation ; nor for them who are punished for their crimes; nor shall their 
corpses be carried unto the grave with palms.” (Wilkins.) 

These extracts from canon law enable us to understand the obsequies of Ophelia, 
as set forth in “Hamlet.” Laertes, her brother, demands the full funeral ceremony. 
The priest replies : 

ty 
And, but that great command o’ersways the order, 
She should in ground unsanctified have lodg’d 

Till the last trump; for charitable prayers, 

Shards, fiints, pebbles should be thrown on her.’ 


Shakespeare was apparently “a heretic,” but he still entertained the tradition 
against. suicide, for Hamlet says : 


“O that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew ! 
Or that the not fix’d 
canon 'gainst self-slaughter !” 


And Imogene says : 


Against self-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine 
-That cravens my weak hand.” 


And Jago says to Roderigo: “If thou wilt needs damn thyself, do it in a more deli- 
cate way than drowning.” 

Between the Council of Braga in 563 and the age of Shakespeare a thousand 
years had elapsed, and the persuasion of the implacable wrath of God had become 
universal. 

The Word of God is freely circulated now, and is no longer read with fear and 
trembling. The body of a suicide is no longer buried in England at a road-crossing 
with a stake driven through it. But the Italian hierarchy still refusea the corpse 
“ Christian” burial in “consecrated” ground. Yet it is doubtful whether such ex- 
clusion of the natural body has any deleterious effect on the good standing of the 
spiritual body at }ts resurrection, when the question is not, “ How did he die?” but 
“* How has he lived?” The good old Friend, William Penn, as early as 1700, pre- 
scribed in his charter to Pennsylvania “that if any person, through temptation or 
melancholy, shall destroy himself, his estate, real and personal, shall, notwithstand- 
ing, descend to bis wife, children, or relations, as if he had died a natural death.” 

In modern times France and England have been most noted for thus shuffling off 
this mortal coil, but of late years our own people have been emulating them, and 
our daily papers seldom appear with this department of their record blank. 

This sad epidemic is to be deplored because it deprives the State of citizens. 
But how can it be prevented? New York has passed a law for punishing such 
attempts, but how few verdicts have been rendered! The law, however, serves as 
an admonition to do the thing thoroughly. 

Reform must be brought about by moral suasion, not by terror. 
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Finally, suicide, though not a sin, is a weakness and a folly. It is more manly 
to endure the burdens and responsibilities of life than to desert our station, in panic 
fright at, perhaps, the very crisis of victory. A man may be vexed with cares, 
fretted by adversities, and despondent in grief; but who is free from such trials? He 
must bravely sustain them, and he will find his strength confirmed by the discipline. 
Have faith in a God loving, omnipoteni, and wise. “ TrastIn the Lord, and do 
good; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 

SAMUEL YORKE AT LEE. 


Vv. 
LANDLORDISM IN FRANCE. 


THE world has always been more or less puzzled over the recuperative power 
displayed by France, and the economists have been pleased to explain it by the ex- 
istence of an extensive peasant proprietorship, which, they have said, has prevented 
the monopolization of the soil. In year 1889, when the eyes of the world were fixed 
upon Paris and her wonderful exposition, the same old question intruded itself upon 
all thoughtful persons, and the same answer was generally given. 

It seemed as if no other solution could explain the relative prosperity of this 
country, which supports the second largest army and navy of Europe, and carries a 
grinding tax system with unbowed back, Persons who have not been satisfied with 
this explanation expected that some of the international congresses held at the 
¥rench capital during last summer would throw a new light upon the subject. 
They were not deceived, for there was much discussion of the theme in the con- 
gresses on the land and the labor questions. Various estimates were presented, more 
or less authentic, and out of them all has come a clearer understanding of the rela- 
tion of the great French republic to national progress. Instead, however, of being 
a nation of small landowners, she is proved to be quite the contrary. Figures leave 
no doubt as to the existence of an oppressive landlordism in France, and make a 
comparison with the condition of things just after the Revolution a painful study. 

One of the greatest reforms of the Revolution was the levying of a good round 
tax on the lands of the nobility. which comprised a very large portion of the culti- 
vable surface of the nation. The nobles would not use them and would not let any 
one else use them. A feeling that whatever the nobility possessed should be made 
to benefit the public was probably with the Revolutionists a stronger reason for 
taxing these lands than a clear idea of what part land plays in production. 

At any rate, the exemption was taken away and the nobles’ lands were heavily 
taxed, and to-day that exemption has practically been restored, immensely to the 
profit, not ofa nobility, but of a later aristocracy that possesses estates which, 
placed beside those of the ante-Revolution days, would by no means make tbe pres- 
ent owners blush. 

The law of 1790 had fixed the land tax at 300,00°,000 francs. If this tax had re- 
mained in operation upon the same basis,—that is to say, upon the revenue from the 
ground,—it would produce to-day more than 1,500,000,000 francs, since the revenue 
hasincreased more than five-fold. But the triumphant reaction from the Revolu- 
tion saw no good in this system. It was opposed to the work of the great physio- 
crats, Turgot, Quesnay, and others, and haste was made to undo it by throwing the 
burden of taxation upon labor by means of indirect impéts which should be more 
favorable to the monopolizers of the land. How steadily this was done may be 
judged from the following table of reductions accorded to landed property by the 
reactionary governments since 1789 : 

Land tax in 1790............ 300,000,000 francs. 
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While the tremendous strides of material progress in the present century have 
given to the lands an immense value, the taxes they pay annually have fallen tothe 
sum of 120,000,000 francs, a little more that one-third what they were one hundred 
years ago. Asthe areaof the ground is 50,000,000 hectares, this gives but two or 
three francs per hectare. 

This reduction is not, however, sufficient for the landed proprietors. With the 
audacity of Oliver Twist, but with none of his inspirational hunger, they demand 
further exemptions. They have recently actually inaugurated a campaign to give 
landed estates a complete freedom from taxation. The leader of this movement has 
been Léon Say, grandson of Jean Baptiste Say, the economist. He is also, it may be 
remarked in passing, the intimate friend of M. de Rothschild. 

An idea of what he is aiming at is furnished by the following incident : He was 
present not long ago at a great dinner in Paris. Conversation turned upon the 
revival of the cry of free land in America. “Iam doing the same thing here,” said 
M. Say, proudly; “there are too many taxes on our land now; I want to see it free 
from all taxation.” 

The system of “‘ progressive liberation,” for the full fruition of which M. Say is 
laboring, has brought about the dominancy of large proprietors. For a long time 
the contrary was the popular belief; and it may be doubted even now if the French 
people have abandoned their long-cherished delusion. Ask a Frenchman what 
makes his country so prosperous—that is, relatively to its continental neighbors— 
and he will reply that itis the large number of small landed proprietors. This belief 
has been strengthened by the actual existence of an enormous number of small pro- 
prietors. Much prominence has been given to this phase of French life, and it has 
been the stock theme of about every speech on tax reform in Paris for half a 
century. 

But the trouble with this is that the proprietors are all too small. Put all 
their possessions together and they would represent only the smallest portion of the 
general area. The totality of the lands possessed by peasants who cultivate them 
themselves does not exceed a tenth part of the whole area, or but 5,000,000 hectares, 

This fact, so painful to French pride, hasjust been officially recognized. In a re- 
port published last year on the decennial agricultural inquiry from 1872 to 1882, M. 
Tisserand, director of French agriculture, expresses himself as follows : “ But our 
small cultivators, if they form the immense majority of the landed proprietors are 
far from cultivating the largest surface of our soil. On the contrary, they occupy 
but a very small fraction of it. It is,then,an error to believe that the land of 
France is in the hands of the small cultivators.” 

Unflinching as this conscientious official is in the face of an unpleasant duty, 
his words are no more striking than the following figures presented by the Minister 
of Finance on the question of land-holding in France : 


Number of Totalarea Percentage Percentage 
land in oO 


f of 
Size of holdings. ietors. hectares. number. 
0 to 2 426,368 5,211,456 74.09 
2tod 1,894,847 6,010,847 13.47 12.16 
5 hectares and over............. 1,74, 38,166,001 12.44 
Total liable to taxation... 14,075,520 49,388,304 100.00 100.00 


In other words, 75 per cent. of the total number of landed proprietors possess only 
10 per cent. of the entire area of the country; 13 per cent. of the number of pro- 
prietors own 12 per cent. of the area; 12 per cent. of the total number of proprietors 
possess 77 per cent. of the total area. 

About nine million hectares are cccupied by tenant farmers and five million 
by the metayer farmers, who share the harvest with the proprietors. Nearly 
nineteen million hectares are cultivated by proprietors, or chefs de culture, 
with the aid of salaried workmen and domestics. Then five million hectares 
are tilled by the peasants themselves, with their wives and children. But there 
are proprietors owning more than 100,000 hectares devoted to the pleasures of 
the chase, which pay almost no tax. 
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Rothschild possesses already more than 200,000 hectares (about 500,000 acres); but 
he does not wish to cultivate; allisfor the chase. When he buys an estate, he 
demolishes the structures, if there are any, and drives out the inhabitants, and his 
game devours the harvests of the vicinity. 

France has millions of farmers who are crushed by mortgages. The value of 
these mortgages rises to the enormous figure of 20,000,000,000 francs, or $4,000,000,000. 
There are millions of landed proprietors sc small that the Minister of Finance pre- 
ferred to let them go unrecorded, believing that the cost of recording would be 
greater than the revenue derivable therefrom. 

Probably not for many centuries has the surface been more poorly cultivated. 
Official investigations show that one-third of France is totally uncultivated ; an- 
other third yields but half harvests, while the third third produces anything at all 
only under conditions that are positively grinding. 

The position of the French Government in regard to taxation is like Paddy’s 
toward heads: when you see any property, tax it. The burden that falls on the 
agriculturist is enough to discourage cultivation. The more he works and produces, 
the more extensively is he the victim of the tax collector. With a direct tax on 
houses, windows, doors, etc., and on all beverages, sugar, tobacco, etc., he is simply 
going round and round in the same circle of making and paying. This idea struck 
a French peasant recently, when, worn out by the repeated visits of tax-collectors, 
he cried : “‘ My God! it seems that I was created for only two things—to make all I 
can and pay to the government all I can.” 

So cities grow and the country is deserted. Absenteeism prevails here as much 
asand morethan in England. The emigration from the country toward the cities 
and the industrial centres grows from year to year; the great estates are causing 
the void in the country. Lands are rented no longer except with the greatest 
trouble; field workers and capital alike shun land, while the industrial workmen 
wage between themselves a desperate rivalry which lowers salaries to a figure 
even below what is strictly necessary to repair the laborer’s strength and rear his 
family. 

Millions of houses have no windows, and millions have but one. Millions of 
families eat meat but twice or three times a year, living on chestnuts during many 
months and on black bread of a detestable quality. 

W. E. Hicks. 
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